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BETTY HOVERED ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE THRONG 
OF VISITORS; HER HEART BEAT WILDLY.... 


HER HANDS WERE ICY COLD 


THE YEAR 





“ajo 


it for silly clothes and 
ice-cream sodas and par- 
ties. 

The Fund had covered 
board and tuition, and 
had left about fifty cents 
a week for spending 

money—a sum that both Betty 


DRAWINGS BY 
aoac 
WILLIAMSON 


and her mother had thought | 


ample. But soon after Betty had 
come to the city she changed 
her mind. She found that her 
clothes were impossible; in or- 
der to be anyone at all you had 


on Betty Taylor’s door followed | other things to match; and you had to stand 


“Pre EL post!’’ A joyful knock | to have at least one decent suit with hat and 


BERTHA HELEN 
CRABBE 








it was, the green-and- 
white shirt waist with 
its tag, ‘*‘ Love from 
mother,’’ was almost 
more than she could 
endure. 
‘Oh, I’ve got to win 
that prize!’’ she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet. ‘I’ve got to!’’ 
She ran to the drawing board 
and caught up her pencil. Her 
face was white and set, her 
breath came hard. Resolutely 
controlling the trembling of her 
hand, she began to draw. She worked for some 


| time. Then she rose to view what she had 


the gay announcement. ‘‘I saw | your share of the treats. Moreover, she was | 
the package in the hall and brought it! popular, and she felt that she had to keep up 
her position, as she put it. She could not ask | 


right up, Betty. Open the door. ’’ 

Betty flung down her pencil and 
reluctantly obeyed. 

‘*There, see what I’ve brought you. ’’ 
Marguerite Chapin, one of the numer- 
ous art students who roomed in the 
boarding house, put a neatly wrapped 
package into Betty’s hands. 

‘-Thanks, Marguerite,’’ Betty said. 


| 


| 


her mother for more money. 
She had not really intended to take so much 
from The Fund — just five dollars first, and 


Aunt Elizabeth always had given her five). 


dollars on her birthday, so that she could make 
that up all right—and then eight dollars, and 
then—and then — 

Betty buried her face in her hands on her 


‘*But aren’t you going to open it? | drawing board. She seemed to see her mother, 
Why, if it were mine, I couldn’t breathe | small and worn and delicate, bending over a 


till I had seen what was in it.’’ 


| 


washtub, straining under the weight of a basket 


‘*I don’t believe I shall open it just | of wet clothes. She seemed to see her joyously 


yet,’’ Betty replied stiffly. 

‘-Well, I shall be gone in a minute.’’ 
There was a tone of resentment in Mar- 
guerite’s voice. ‘‘What are you working 
at?’’ She stepped over to Betty’s draw- 
ing board. ‘‘You’re going to try for 
the poster prize!’’ she cried. 

The red came into Betty’s cheeks as 
Marguerite ran on: 

‘*T never thought you’d bother to try 
for the prize. You’ll win it, of course, 
if you want to—everyone knows how 
clever you are. Well, good- by. Open 
your parcel in peace, deary.’’ 

And Marguerite slammed the door 
rather spitefully behind her. 

Betty stood looking at the package. 
Suddenly she flung it across the room 
and, going to the drawing board, picked 
up her pencil; but her hand trembled 
so that she could not draw, and the 
package gleamed reproachfully in the 
dark corner. 

‘* How could I!’’ Betty cried re- 
morsefully. She ran to the package, took 
it up tenderly and tucked it under the 
couch cover. ‘‘I don’t want it staring 
at me,’’ she thought. 

Then she sat down again before her 
drawing board. 

‘**You’ll win it, of course, if you 
want to!’’’ she muttered. ‘‘It isn’t a 
matter of choice; I’ve got to win that 
prize! The one hundred and fifty dollars 
will just make up what I took from 
The Fund—no, what I stole from The 
Fund. ’’ 

As Betty worked at her poster her 
thoughts were not pleasant. The Fund 
was gone—the fund that her mother 
had saved penny by penny for Betty’s 
art lessons. Of course it was in fact 
Befty’s money—her mother had given 
it to her; but Betty knew that her 
mother had never expected her to spend 





adding a few pennies to The Fund, which had 
for years been of such importance in the family 
that they always thought of it in the largest 
and blackest of capital letters. 

‘*You see, Betty,’’ she seemed to hear her 
mother say, ‘‘if I hired a washerwoman The 
Fund wouldn’t grow nearly so fast.’’ 

‘*Oh, how could I?’’ Betty cried. ‘‘ Mother, 
how could I ever have done it?’’ 

She lifted her head and looked at the place 
where the package was hidden. ‘‘I deserve to 
be hurt, ’’ she declared fiercely, ‘‘I deserve to be 
hurt to the very heart! I’ll open the package 
even if it half kills me.’’ 

She rose and drew it from under the couch 
cover. A few months before she would not have 
dreamed that a package from home could hurt 
her so that the carefully formed address could 
bring tears to her eyes and the pieced-out 
string make her throat throb painfully. 

There was a note on top, wrapped round a 
paper doll. 

Darling Bet. Here is Rosebud Redington come 
to visit you so you won't be too homesick for 

Your Fay. 

P.S. Send her back when you get through being 
homesick because she’s my best favrit. 

Betty forced herself to look at Rosebud Red- 
ington for a long minute. It was not that Rose- 
bud’s smudgy features had passed from her 
remembrance, for Rosebud had once been 
Betty’s ‘‘ best favrit,’’ too, but Betty was 
determined to hurt herself as much as she pos- 
sibly could. 

Next came a box of fudge and a bag of nut 
meats labeled with Marion’s characteristic 
bluntness, ‘‘S’pose you’re too busy to pick out 
nut meats. Hope you’ll do as much for me 
when I go forth to seek my fortune.’’ Under- 
neath was a tissue-wrapped parcel containing 
a green-and-white shirt waist trimmed with 
lace insertion. If the lawn had been plain white 
and the lace not so cheap- looking and the 
stitches not so small and carefully set, Betty 
felt that she could have stood it better. As 





done. Her dogged determination to win the 
prize showed in every line of the drawing, 
which looked stiff and wooden. 

‘*‘I—I’m trapped!’’ Betty whispered, with a 
look of fear in her eyes. ‘‘I’m trapped by my 
own longing to win the prize.’’ 

Gay voices sounded in the corridor outside 
her door. ‘‘Betty!’’ some one called. ‘‘We’re 
going to the park. Come along.’’ 

‘*T can’t. I’m busy,’’ Betty replied. 

‘*Busy! You don’t mean you’re working, 
Betty !’’ 

Betty winced. 

‘*She is, though, ’’ came Marguerite Chapin’s 
light voice. ‘‘She’s locked herself in her room 
and is trying for the prize.’’ 

There was a chorus of exclamations. 

‘*Anne Pierson is going to try, too, Betty !’’ 
Marguerite shouted challengingly through the 
keyhole. ‘‘You’d better watch out.’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m going to try. I really need the 
money,’’ came Anne’s drawling voice. 

‘* Well, good-by, then, Betty. Sorry you 
won’t go with us.’’ 

The girls trooped down the hall, laughing 
and chattering. 

So Anne Pierson was going to try for the 
prize. ‘‘I may as well give up,’’ Betty declared 
gloomily, thinking of Anne’s reputation for 
careful, painstaking workmanship. ‘‘I don’t 
deserve the prize, anyway, and Anne does. 
She works harder than all the rest of us put 
together, and I — I’ve just dabbed at things, 
I’ve just been clerer. But I must win that 
prize! What does Anne know about needing 
money ?”’ 

Betty thought of Anne’s broadcast borrow- 
ing, of her joy when her generous allowance 
arrived, of the parties and gifts with which she 
showered her friends until the money was gone 
and she was forced to borrow again. 

Betty sighed and looked again at her draw- 
ing. ‘‘It’s a miserable thing!’’ she muttered, 
and suddenly snatching up her coat and hat 
ran out. 

As she walked swiftly along the street, she 
said to herself doggedly, ‘‘I must think of 
another idea for that poster, begin all over 
again. Let me see—something to be used 
by a charitable society as an appeal to the 
public. ’’ 

Suddenly she paused. There before her was 
her subject. It was merely a thin, poorly- 
dressed little girl carrying a heavy baby, but, 
oh, the expression of her face, the anxious, 
unchildlike lines of her forehead, the weary 
droop of her eyelids, the brave, direct smile! 

Betty glowed with the joy of discovery ; her 
fingers tingled to get at her pencil ; the glorious 
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and draw her well, swept. over her. 
For a little while she followed the 
child, studying her eagerly. Then she 
ran back to the boarding house. Tear- 
ing her first design from the drawing 
board, she tacked on a fresh piece of 
paper and went to work. 

The girls returned from the park, 
and she was still working. Supper time 
came and went. At nine o’clock she 
put down her pencil and sat looking at 
the poster. It was good; she knew 
it. The child’s eyes looked into hers, 
appealing, confiding and pathetically 
brave. Betty’s heart went out to her. 

‘*Poor little mite!’’ she murmured. 
**How I love her! But there’s some- 
thing about that hand and arm,’’ she 
scowled perplexedly, ‘‘something not 
quite right. ’’ 

Carefully she changed the lines. 
‘*That’s better, but — Oh, I wish I had 
worked harder! Then I could do you 
justice, child. But the spirit’s there; I 
know it is!’’ 

The next few days passed like a 
dream to Betty; a dream in which she 
was continually striving with all her 
strength to reach some longed-for goal. 

‘“‘T must win the prize,’’ she kept 
saying to herself. ‘‘ I must win the 
prize. ’’ 

The words became a plea, a charm, a 
prayer. 

The day came on which the prize 
was to be awarded. The big studio was 
open to the public, and the posters were 
on exhibition. Betty’s and Anne’s hung 
side by side. Betty hovered on the out- 
skirts of the throng of visitors; her 
heart beat wildly with anxiety and ex- 
citement, her hands were icy cold. ‘‘I 
must win the prize!’’ she said to her- 
self, half praying. ‘‘I won’t be able to 
stay at the school unless I do win the 
prize. And I want to do wonderful 
things in the world. And this is my 
only chance, my only chance!’’ 

‘*Now, those two posters,’’ she sud- 
denly heard a man say beside her, 
**the one of the child with the baby 
and the other of the old cripple ; they’re 
easily the best in the room.’’ 

‘*The one of the cripple is the better 
of the two,’’ the man’s companion de- 
clared. 

“IT don’t know, now. I’ll admit the 
cripple shows better workmanship, but 
it hasn’t the appeal, the fine spirit, of 
the child. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but the drawing in the child 


certainty of her power to draw this little girl, | is all out. The thing is clever, almost 
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too clever; 
knowledge that the other has. ’’ 

Betty pressed her hands over her ears. She | 
did not have to be told all that: how well she 
knew that she should have studied more, | 
worked harder! | 

When she took her hands from her ears, it 
was to hear a speech that one of the instructors 
was making. He was very sorry, but the judg- | 
ing of the posters would have to be put off 
indefinitely, perhaps until after the Easter | 
vacation. The most important judge, who was 
also the donor of the prize, had been taken sud- 
denly ill and would not be able to be present 
that afternoon. 

Betty stood motionless. So she was not to 
know her fate before she went home for Easter. 
Oh, how could she go home and face them all, 
knowing that she had spent the money from 
The Fund, and that she could not return to 
the school! 

The Easter vacation came all too soon. Noth- 
ing happened to prevent the inevitable march 
of time, no miracle replaced the money Betty 
had taken from The Fund. She had given up 
all hope of winning the prize. Although no 
public announcement had been made, it was 
generally understood that the judging of the 
posters had taken place and that Anne Pier- 
son’s work had been chosen. The girls had 
even given Anne a party in celebration, and 
Betty, with aching heart, had congratulated 
her and laughed and joked with the others. 

On the morning on which she was to start 
for home Betty stood looking at two suits 
spread out on her bed. Should she wear the 
suit that she had bought in the city, and so 
have to tell her mother at once about the 
depleted fund, or should she wear the suit that 
she had brought from home, and not say any- 
thing about The Fund until the vacation was 
over? If she wore the old suit, the girls would 
wonder and look at her curiously ; and she had 
enough to bear without that, she thought rebel- 
liously. 


| of it. 





‘Betty, hurry, or we’ll be sure to miss the 
train!’’ cried Marguerite Chapin, running into 
Betty’s room. Five of the girls were traveling 
on the same train with Betty. ‘‘Do hurry!’’ 
She stared at the suits spread out on the bed. 

The color swept into Betty’s 
cheeks. With a sudden gesture 
of defiance, she caught up the 
old suit and began to put it on. 

**I don’t care what they 
think! I’ll wear the old suit,’’ 
she thought. ‘‘And—and I’ll 
tell mother right away.’’ 

The journey home seemed 
pitilessly short to Betty. Curi- 
ously enough, she did not mind 
the girls’ astonished glances at 
her old suit. She was thinking 
that perhaps she should never 
go back to the school. She was 
thinking of all her glorious 
dreams with which she had en- 
tered the school, and which had 
come to nothing through her 
own foolish pride. 

Fay and Marion met her at 
the station. After the first greet- 
ing Betty scarcely noticed them. 
Her face was tense and white 
as she walked up the street. 

Fay was disappointed and aggrieved. ‘‘What 
makes you act so funny, Betty ?’’ she asked. 

‘*She’s been away to an art school,’’ Marion 
explained. 

Betty hurried along the faster. She ran up the 
path to the shabby little house and flung open 
the door. 

‘*Mother!’’ she called. ‘‘Mother!’’ 

‘* Betty 1’? Her mother came running toward 
her. ‘‘Why, what is the matter, child ?’’ 

‘‘O mother, I took one hundred and fifty 
dollars from The Fund and spent it for—for 
ice-cream sodas and silly clothes and—and non- 
sense! I stole the money that you saved penny 
by penny, that you worked your fingers to 
the bone to save! And I—I can’t go back to the 
art school ; there isn’t enough left. ’’ 

‘‘Why,. Betty!’’ Mrs. Taylor’s hand paused 
for a moment as she smoothed Betty’s hair. 
‘‘Why, Betty !’’ she repeated. And then after 
a second she said, ‘‘Come and eat your supper, 
dear. You’re trembling like a leaf.’’ 

Betty never knew how she lived through 
the next few days. Everyone was very kind to 
her. If only they had not been so kind, she 
thought, she could have stood it better. She 
plunged fiercely into the housework. No work 
was distasteful or hard enough to suit her. She 
scrubbed and swept and baked and washed and 
ironed. 

‘*T thought you hired a -washerwoman, 
mother, now that The—The Fund is finished, ’’ 
she said one morning as she stood at the wash- 
tub. 

Mrs. Taylor began to hum beneath her 
breath and rattled the pans vigorously in the 
sink. 

Betty understood at once the ruse to spare 
her feelings. 

‘*You haven’t answered me, mother,’’ she 
said quietly. 

‘*T have started a fand for Marion,’’ Mrs. 
Taylor replied reluctantly. ‘‘And when there 
is enough in that, I’ll start one for Fay.’’ 





Betty jerked viciously at a sudsy sheet. ‘‘I 


in Waters’s store,’’ she announced. 


it hasn’t the soundness or the | know one thing. I am going straight to work | mother! ’’ She turned back. ‘‘ With the first 


money I earn after I leave school I’m going 


A flicker of pain passed across Mrs. Taylor’s| to start a washerwoman fund —a fund that 


| face. 


‘‘T have hurt her as much as I have hurt 
myself,’’? Betty thought miserably. ‘1 have 
hurt her more perhaps, more than I have hurt 
myself. ’’ 

She stood transfixed by the painful certainty 
She had not meant to hurt her mother ; 
she had thought the consequences of her mis- 
deed were all hers to ‘bear. 

‘*T shouldn’t be in a hurry about the store, 
dear,’’ Mrs. Taylor said gently. ‘‘We’ll think 
about it.’’ 

The next day she came to Betty and handed 
her a roll of bills. 

‘“‘There, Betty, now you can go back to 
school,’’ she said quietly. 

‘*Mother!’’ cried Betty, springing to her feet. 
‘‘Where did you get that money ?’’ 

‘*J—] raised it.’’ 

Betty had never before seen her mother look 
so small and childlike. A yearning, protective 
love swept over her. 

‘*Mother, did you—did you sell great-grand- 
father’s portrait ?’’ 

“*Yes, Betty, I did,’’ answered Mrs. Taylor. 
‘You know I always intended to sell it if I 
needed the money,’’ she added defensively. 

**Did you sell it to that Judge Bartley who 
spoke about it once?’’ 

‘‘Yes. He has always wanted it very much. ”’ 

“I’m going to buy it back. You shall not 
sacrifice your one treasure for me!’’ 

‘*But if your schooling is more precious to 
me than the portrait, Betty ?’’ Mrs. 
Taylor ventured. 

Betty paused in startled under- 
standing. Suddenly she caught her 
mother in her arms. 

**O mother, ’’ she cried, ‘‘I didn’t 
dream taking that money would hurt 
you so! I wouldn’t have hurt 
you for worlds! I thought 
it was only myself!’’ 


‘*T know, dear, I 
know.’”’ 

‘* And it will kill 
me to go back to 
school with the money from your one treasure, 
mother,’’ Betty exclaimed, ‘‘but if you say so, 
I—I’1l do it, muv!’’ 

‘“*T do want you to, dear, very much. And 
you know the portrait isn’t my only treas- 
ure. There is a certain treasure of mine, oh, a 
very, very dear treasure named Betty Sidonie 
Taylor, and I expect great things of her.’’ 

‘*O Betty!’’? Marion came running into the 
room. ‘‘Here’s a letter from the art school!’’ 

With scarcely a glance, Betty flung the letter 
on the table. 

‘*Open it, Bet,’’ Marion urged. ‘* What’s 
the good of a letter if you don’t open it?’’ 

Betty took up the letter impatiently. 

“Tt is nothing but an announcement!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

It was an announcement; it said so at once. 
‘*This is to announce, ’’ Betty read aloud, ‘that 
your poster has’’—she caught her breath—‘‘has 
won second prize in the contest. It was not 
intended to give a second prize, but the donor 
found your poster so appealing that, though 
she agrees with the other judges in choosing 
Miss Pierson’s work for the prize, she desires 
to make a second award and wishes to use your 
drawing in her charitable work. Inclosed you 
will find a check for one hundred dollars. ’’ 

The check fluttered to the floor. Betty stared 
at it in a daze. 

‘*Mother!’’ she cried suddenly. ‘‘Now I can 
go back to school with my own money! I’ll 
find a cheaper place to board, I’]] do mending 
for the girls, I’ll paint place cards, I’ll trim 
hats, I’ll scrub floors, to make that hundred 
dollars cover every penny of my expenses! 
Oh, I don’t deserve this!’’ She looked at her 
mother speechlessly for a moment. ‘‘I’m going 
right over to Judge Bartley’s and buy back 
great-grandfather’s portrait!’’ 

She started toward the door. ‘‘ And, oh, 


NE spring Mr. Kennard, 
d preceptor at the academy 
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shall furnish every week, for a certain very 
dear treasure of mine named Mrs. James F, 
Taylor, a nice, big, strong washerwoman!’’ 


A SAVAGE LT TLE 
MOTHE CR mS Stephens 


where we young folks at the 
old squire’s attended school, told us that 
there was a call from medical schools 
and colleges for Canada balsam—as the 
viscous, fluid pitch of the balsam fir is called 
in commercial language. The microscope was 
then just coming into use for practical work in 
some of the courses, in which some of the 
objects examined needed to be preserved. For 
that purpose Canada balsam served admirably, 
but the schools and colleges were having some 
trouble in getting enough of it and so had 
offered fifty cents a fluid ounce for it—for lots 
of fifty ounces or 
more. 

To Addison and 
myself, who were 
on the lookout for 
chances to earn 

money for our 

expenses when 
we should go 
away to college, 
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THE 
IMPRISONED 

‘ ANIMAL, 
COVERED WITH 
THE YELLOW 
DUST, DASHED 
FORTH, 
SPITTING, 
GROWLING AND 
SNARLING 


the news brought visions of large and 
immediate profits; for on the bottoms of 
Lurvey’s Stream, just below Boundary 
Camp, grew thousands on thousands of 
balsam firs. We should have little trouble, 
we thought, in collecting several hundred 
ounces of the stuff. 

We had two small tin cups made at the 
village hardware store for gathering the 
pitch; each held about a pint and hada 
sharp brim that sloped inward on one side, so 
that we could press it close to the bark of the 
tir directly under the little bolls, or blisters. 
Then we would prick the boll with a knife 
and squeeze it with the back of the blade, and 
in that way we could very quickly press out 
the contents of the blister into the cup. 

The fattest bolls, however, are usually out 
of reach—eight, ten or twelve feet above the 
ground; and so we made short, light ladders, 
not more than six pounds in weight, to set 
against the tree trunk. Those little ladders, the 
tin cups and the knives, together with several 
quart bottles into which we could empty the 
contents of the cups, made up our equipment 
for gathering balsam. 

The first.time we went up to the fir bottoms 
was on one of those early days of May that 
after the raw weather of April always seem 
so hot. There in the woods not a breath of air 
stirred. The raw smell of the balsam was in 
the air; along the mucky bank of the stream 
lush-green bunches of Indian poke were spring- 
ing up; the early-blossoming mooseberry had 
already opened its flat, white clusters ; and here 
and there appeared the deep red of the wake- 
robin. Gathering the liquid pitch of the balsam 
fir is not exactly an easy task. A single blister 
contains very little; indeed, we had to work 
very diligently in order to collect twenty 
ounces. 

While we were among the balsams that first 
day we several times heard a singular sound 
some little distance west of the stream, where 
the bottoms ended at the foot of the craggy hills. 
Neither Addison nor I had ever heard anything 
like it, and we were uncertain whether it was 
made by an animal or by a bird. 

The next forenoon when we returned to our 
task we heard the sound again, this time 
repeated quite persistently,— Crake, crake, 












crake !—a harsh, dissonant ery. 

Our curiosity was so much aroused 
that at last we set down our cups 
and went to see what we could dis- 

cover. We easily followed the direction 
of the sounds and, coming to the foot of - 
one of the hills, saw two jet-black birds almost 
three times as large as crows, flapping about 
a great rock. 

‘* Those must be ravens,’’ Addison said. 
‘*Maybe they have a nest here. ’’ 

Ravens are rarely seen south of the 45th 
parallel of north latitude, which is near the 
northern boundary of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. We had never seen one at the old 
farm in Maine, or up in the great woods, but 
once or twice afterwards we saw and heard 
them at Boundary Camp. 

This pair appeared to be greatly interested 
in something in a hole near the root of a large, 
old yellow birch tree that leaned outward from 
the foot of the rocks. First one and then the 
other of the pair would flap down from the 
top of the rocks and, lighting on the tips of its 
toes, would dance up to that hole and squall 
into it. 

By the time they had done this once or twice 
there would be a response from within the hole 
in the form of low, ugly growls and the sudden 
appearance of a nearly black head and snapping 
teeth. The raven, still craking obstreperously, 
would dance back out of reach and, with two 
flaps of its big black wings, would mount the 
rock. 

Concealed by the fir trunks a little way 
behind the birch, we watched them for some 
time. During the ten or fifteen minutes that 
we stood there the animal, whatever it was, 
never once emerged wholly from its hole but 
contented itself with darting out its head and 
ferociously gnashing its white teeth. 

Thinking that the animal was a wolverene, I 
went back to the buckboard for our gun, while 
Addison watched the hole. The skin of a 
wolverene is worth something, even as late as 
May; and in any case it is always well tomake 
an end of a wolverene. 

The fun—on the ravens’ part—was still going 
on when I got back. Addison took the gun and, 
watching his chance when the head appeared 
at the hole again, fired a charge of shot at it. 
The ravens went flapping out of sight, with 
dismal squalls, but the shot evidently did not 
reach its mark, for when we ran up to the hole 
we found no trace of the supposed wolverene. 
The animal appeared to have retreated up 
inside the trunk of the hollow birch tree, and 
as we had no axe that day with which to cut 
the tree down we returned to our work of 
collecting balsam. 

When we got home we told Willis Murch, 
a young neighbor of ours who had done a 
good deal of trapping, that we had seen a wol- 
verene; and on the following day he took an 
axe and a fox trap and accompanied us to the 
bottoms. 

The ravens had left the place; and we 
thought it quite likely that the animal with 
the black head had gone; but on thumping the 
birch trunk we heard fitful low growls from 
inside. 

A moment later the creature thrust out its 
head and clicked its teeth so savagely that we 
jumped back out of reach. Before Willis could 
fire, the animal drew back; and neither by 
throwing stones nor by any other means could 
we provoke it to show itself again. 

As I have said, the old birch tree was very 
large, almost three feet in diameter, and it 
leaned outward at a considerable slant. After 
we had brought stones and blocked the hole 
at the ground, so that the animal could not 
get out if it tried, Willis took the axe and 
began to chop into the tree. Addison mean- 
while stood by with the gun, and I armed 
myself with a club. The tree trunk proved to 
be merely a hollow shell, and Willis soon cut 
into the cavity. We could hear the animal 
inside growling fiercely. 

When Willis had cut the birch halfway 
asunder, it suddenly fell with a crash. We all 
sprang away. As the trunk struck the earth, 
dust and punk flew from the cavity, and almost 
in the same instant the imprisoned animal, 
covered with the yellow dust, dashed forth, 
spitting, growling and snarling. 

Bang ! went Addison’s gun; but he missed. 
Willis hurled the axe at the beast and ran. In 
fact, we all retreated; and before the gun 
smoke and dust cleared, the creature, instead 
of running away, had gone back inside the 
hollow tree. 

Willis glanced at Addison, who laughed 
sheepishly. All three of us felt a little ashamed 
at having shown the white feather, but the 
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PROBLEMS OF RECON STRUCTION 


We relied upon our army and navy 
to fight our battles for us, and upon 
our government to direct the war in- 
dustries that supplied the fighters and 

to plan the financial measures that were to 
hire the men and pay for the supplies. Even | not be a pleasant or effective way of getting | 
while the fighting was going on, the private | things done. Moreover, in the long run, unless 
citizen had his part in the great task and could | the people who control the government possess | 
not throw the entire responsibility on the fight- | the virtues of industry and thrift, they would 
ing and the governing bodies, He was called | not support the government in its attempt to 
upon to work harder than ever and to econo- | | enforce those virtues upon them. If they do} 
mize in food. If he had not done so, it would | possess those virtues, they will practice them | 
have been difficult to feed our armies and our | without any compulsion. 
friends in the war. He was also called upon | Neither of those virtues can accomplish the | 
to practice thrift in general, not merely in | necessary result without the other. It is per- | 
order that he might spare money for the pur- | fectly clear that thrift without industry would | 
chase of thrift stamps and Liberty bonds, but | be ineffective, because without industry we 
mainly in order that he might not require too | should produce very little that could be econ- 
much of the nation’s man power to serve him- | omized. It is equally true that industry without 
self and that he might spare as much as possible | thrift is ineffective, because without thrift we | 
of that man power to serve the nation. | should never improve from year to year, how- | 
In repairing the wastes of war we must rely | ever industrious we were. That is, we should | 
mainly upon the private citizen. We cannot live from hand to mouth, consuming every year | 
throw the burden upon the army and navy, or every day all that we produced during that 
because this is not a matter of fighting. We year or that day, and should never add to our 
cannot throw the responsibility mainly upon tools or equipment, to our roads, bridges and 
the government, because our success will de- | durable structures. | 
pend mainly upon questions over which a| It must never be forgotten that thrift does | 
liberal government exercises very little control | not consist in hoarding, or hiding money away 
—over which only a tyrannical government and not using it. That isa very thriftless thing 








ever attempts to extend its authority: Whether to do with money. Thrift consists in spend- 
the world recovers rapidly or slowly from the | ing money; the thrifty man spends as much | 
effects of the war, whether that which was money as the extravagant man, but he spends | 
destroyed is rapidly or slowly replaced, will | it for a different class of objects. The thrifty | 
depend mainly upon how industrious and how | man in war time spent his money for war | 
thrifty the average citizen is. savings stamps and Liberty bonds; the extrav- | 
agant man spent his money for luxuries. The | 

thrifty man spends his money in peace time for 

INDUSTRY AND THRIFT durable things, which will benefit those who 

When a nation produces more than | come after him as well as himself; the extrav- 

it consumes in a given year, there|agant man spends his money for transient 

is a surplus that may go to replacing | things, which do him no real good, although 

what was destroyed or to building | they may furnish him with a little temporary 

something new into the framework of civiliza- | gratification. 

tion: That means economic progress. When a, In the long run, thrifty people spend more 
nation produces less than it consumes, it is , money than thriftless people, because they have 
depleting its capital, it is adding still more | more money to spend. Let us suppose that two 
to that which was destroyed, it is less well; men, A and B, earn equal incomes by their 
equipped with buildings, roads, bridges, works | labor, say $1000 each a year. A is thrifty and 
of art and other durable goods at the end of | B is thriftless. A will spend this year, let us say, 
the year than it was at the beginning. | $900 on his living and $100 on a government 
When the ordinary citizen produces more than | bond yielding 44% per cent, whereas B spends 
he consumes, there is a national surplus. When | $1000 on his living. Both, it will be noticed, 
he produces less than he consumes, there is a | spend the same total this year. Next year, how- | 
national deficit. The larger the surplus thus | ever, A will have his original income of $1000 
created year by year the more rapid will be the | plus $4.25, or a total of $1004.25 to spend, 
recovery from the effects of war. The larger | whereas B will have the same as last year. 
the deficit, if there is a deficit, the larger will | Let us suppose again, that A spends $900 on | 
be the addition each year to the destruction | his living the second year, and $104.25 on 
wrought by war. Liberty bonds and thrift stamps, a total of 
To increase your production means to be! $1004.25, while B again spends $1000 on his 
more industrious, more skillful, intelligent and | living. A spends more than B during the second 
efficient. To decrease your consumption means year. During the third year, and every suc-| 
to be more economical, more thrifty, less waste- | ceeding year, the difference in the amount 
ful. Industry and thrift, the foundation of all | | spent by these two men will grow greater and 


lasting prosperity for the people, the nation | | greater as long as they keep up their old habits | 
and the world, are the means by which we | | with respect to thrift. 

shall rebuild that which was destroyed, regain | 
that which was lost, and replace that which 
was wasted in this war. There is no other 
possible method. 

It would not be easy for a government to 
compel us to be either industrious or thrifty, 
even if it cared to undertake it. It could, it is 
true, conscript labor and set it to work building 
whatever it chooses to have built, or it could 
commandeer wealth and use it for the same 
purpose. That would enforce industry and 
thrift upon us against our wills, but it would 


THE THRIFTY AND THE 
UNTHRIFTY TOWN 


The difference in the money spent 

by those two men is multiplied a 
hundredfold if we think of two com- 
munities of a hundred men each, with | 

every man in one community like A, and every 
man in the other community like B. The com- 
munity of A’s will be a community where 
much money is spent, and more and more 


Cy Thomas Nixon Carver 
I. THE PRIVATE CITIZEN'S PLACE 


| spent, where there is not much employment 


|bond or some other paying investment is 


| government should fail of adequate financial | 


| of the man who saved the $100. The farmer 
| who bought the cow from the breeder of live 


| the net result of his thrift, the laborer who 


| extravagant, spending of money. 


money thriftily. If he spends the same amount 


it extravagantly. 


case as in the other, and may be said to do as 
much for business in one case as in the other. 
But with a tractor he will add to his income 
for several years thereafter; with the jewelry 
he will not. 

every year, where there is much employ ment, | In the second place, with the tractor he will 
and more every year, where business is good, | add to the world’s food supply ; with the jew- 
and getting better every year, and to which | elry he will not. It is clearly very much better 
laborers will immigrate in order to better their | in the long run, for himself and for the world, 

condition. | that he should spend his money for the tractor, 

The community of B’s, on the other hand, | or for some other agent of production, than 
will be a place where comparatively little is | that he should spend it for any useless article 
of consumption or adornment. 

The same habit of spending money thriftily, 
which keeps up and increases the world’s stock 
of durable goods, of farm equipment, of facto- 
ries, schools, churches and other things of per- 
manent benefit, must replace the world’s stock 
of such things as were destroyed during the 
war. The man power of the world is directed 
mainly by the way in which the money of the 
world is spent. To spend money for a thing 
is virtually to hire some one to make it. The 
more we spend on buildings the more man 
power we shall direct into the building trades ; 
certainly better than not to have it. It adds | the more money we spend on luxuries the more 
$4.25 to his income year by year, and $4. 25 man power we shall direct into the luxury- 
is not to be despised, even though it is a small | producing trades. 
| amount. That means strictly and literally that we 

Besides, after receiving this sum year by shall repair the wastes of war in proportion 


for labor, where business does not expand, 
and from which laborers will have to emigrate 
if they want to improve their condition. 


OUR SAVING HELPS OTHERS 


It is clear, therefore, that the la- | 
borer who manages to save and invest | 
even a little out of his income does 
himself good in two ways. In the 

first place, to have $100 invested in a Liberty 


| year for a number of years, he finally gets back | as we spend money on the things that are 


his $100, which he can reinvest in some other needed for that purpose. That brings it home 
paying investment. In the second place, by to the private citizen. The repairs will not 
spending his money on things of permanent | be made unless he works in order to replace 
| importance, such as the support of his govern- | the man power needed for the rebuilding oper- 
ment, he makes conditions better for everyone, “ations, and unless he saves in order not to 
including himself, than they would be if the | hire too much man power to produce unnec- 
essary things for himself, and unless he spends 
his money for those things that are needed 
to replace what was destroyed. 


support. 

If he deposits his $100 in a savings bank at 
4 per cent, he is doing himself good in the same 
two ways. In the first place, he adds $4 to his 
income every year. In the second place, the 
savings bank will lend that money to some one 
who wants to spend it for something that will | 
enlarge his business. 

Suppose the savings bank lends the money to 
a farmer who uses it to buy an extra cow to add 
to his herd. Having the extra cow, he will pro- 
duce more milk and help to feed the people 
who use milk, and that may include the family 


WHAT SHALL WE BUY? 


Under despotic governments, things 
could be done differently. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt were built largely by 
the enforced labor of men who were 

virtually slaves. Our modern buildings are 
built by the free labor of men who are paid 
for working. An edict of the government, en- 
forced by taskmasters, was all that was then 
needed for the building of durable things. 
To-day, they can be built only by the willing- 
ness of the people to spend money on them, 
which money can be spared only when there 
is thrift ; that is, the willingness to refrain from 
spending money on transient things in order 
to have it to spend on permanent things. 

While money is thus an important thing, 
we must remember that it is not the most im- 
portant. We must never forget that it is man 
power that produces. But the question is, How 
can we get our man power to produce what 
we want it to produce? The answer is that 
we must hire it; in short, we must pay it 
money. What we pay it money for depends in 
turn upon what we prize most. 

If we care more for frills and frivolities 
than for the durable products of civilization, 
we shall naturally prefer to spend our money 
on frills and frivolities, and our man power 
will be engaged in supplying them. But if we 
care more for durable goods, things that make 
better conditions for ourselves and for our 
children to the utmost generation, naturally 
we shall spend our money for those things 
and set our man power to work building them. 
Which of those things we do will depend 
upon what kind of people we are. 


stock encouraged the breeding industry. As 
saved the $100 encouraged a productive indus- 
try that added to the food supply. 

If, on the other hand, he had spent that $100 
for something that he did not really need, he 
certainly would not add that $4 a year to his 
income thereafter. Besides, instead of encour- 
aging an industry like cattle breeding, which 
would add to the food supply, he would only 
have encouraged a luxury-producing industry 
that adds to the supply of luxuries. 

There are many other opportunities for 
spending money thriftily, and it always does 
the spender good in both ways to spend thriftily 
rather than extravagantly. In general, the 
world’s supply of productive goods, farm ma- 
chinery, live stock, buildings, shops, factories, 
tools and equipment is kept up and increased 
by reason of the thrifty, as opposed to the 


When the farmer spends money for a tractor 
that will aid in production, he is spending 





of money on, let us say, jewelry, he is spending 
He spends as much in one 





beast had looked uncommonly savage. The air 
was still charged with the venomous effluvia 
that it had spit forth. 

‘‘Look here, now, that creature has got some 
young ones in that tree!’’ were Willis’s first 
words. ‘‘It would have run away if it hadn’t. 
And that’s no wolverene,’’ he added, picking 
up the axe as Addison stood reloading the 
gun. ‘‘A wolverene always has a yellowish 
stripe along each side of its back. That’s a 


seemed impossible that so many growls, snarls 
and hisses could come from one throat at once. 

Snatching the alder club from my hands, 
Willis dashed up, dealing vigorous blows; he 
finally landed one on the beast’s head that 
ended the fracas. The animal lay limp. Willis 
lifted it by the trap and then took the trap off 
its foot. Addison and I both lifted the animal. 
It was not so very heavy, not more than six- 
teen or seventeen pounds. The outer coat of 


pekan. ’” hair was long, and, unlike most fur-bearing 
‘‘What! A black cat, a fisher?’’ exclaimed | animals, it was blacker on the under parts of 
Addison. 


its body than on its back or along its sides. On 
the breast, fore shoulders and all the forward 
parts of its body the black hairs were sparsely 
interspersed with white ones. 

We had never seen a pekan before. It is 
indifferently called a fisher, Pennant’s marten 
and sometimes ‘‘black cat’’ and ‘‘fish cat.’’ 
The animal’s furious spitting and hissing and 
its envenomed breath have given trappers 
some reason for terming it a cat. As nearly as 
we could estimate without a tape, this female 
was not less than thirty-two inches in length 

After a few blows the animal dashed out! from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail, 
again. It seuffled over the trap, which sprang | which was more than a foot long and rather 
With a click and caught one of its hind feet in bushy. 
an unyielding grip. As this was May,—a month without the 

Such a flurry as went on for a few moments | trappers’ magic, —Willis did not think that the 
we had never before witnessed: trap, pole, | skin was worth removing ; but he felt quite sure 
punk and black beast whirled in indistin- that there were young pekans in the hollow 
suishable confusion ; first over the tree trunk, | tree and accordingly began to cut through 
then round and about the splintered stump | the outer shell of the old trunk to find them. 
and the big rock behind. We stood amazed ; it | Meanwhile Addison and I went back to our 


‘Yes, siree, it is, and a big one, too,’’ 
replied Willis. ‘‘Keep quiet, now, and I’ll 
catch it.’’ 

He bent the springs of the fox trap with his 
knee, attached the chain to a pole, and then, 
venturing up to the old birch trunk, placed the | 
trap just within the hole at the butt of the 
tree, where it was cut off. He strewed a few 
handfuls of punk on the trap. Then, taking the | 
axe, he began to strike the trunk of the 7 





further up near the top. 





work of gathering balsam. We had lost two 
hours already and could afford to wale no 
more. 

Before long, however, we heard Willis shout- 
ing to us that he had found the fisher kittens, 
and we returned to the birch tree. He had 
chopped not less than ten holes in the log, but 
had finally come upon the kittens far up toward 
the top, where a limb branched off and made 
the interior cavity larger. 

There were three of them, not much if any 
larger than house-cat kittens, but with bigger, 
blunt noses. Those little snouts, indeed, seemed 
the biggest part of them. The kittens had little 
hair on them as yet; indeed they were so help- 
less that Willis judged them to be less than a 
week old. 

‘*We’ve got a cat at home that has kittens, ’’ 
said he. ‘‘I’m going to take these little pekans 
to her. I’ll drown the kittens and let her raise 


Addison and I returned to work, and Willis, 
making himself a little cup of birch bark, joined 
us at our task. We worked until about half 
past four o’clock and then returned to the 
buckboard. 

Toour amazement we found the box in which 
Willis had put the kittens upset, and one of 
them missing. 

‘*A fox has been here and got one of the 
kittens!’’ Willis exclaimed. ‘*Either a fox or 
a bobeat!’’ 

While Addison and I were hitching up, Willis 
made the box fast on the buckboard and put 
the two remaining kittens into it. As we were 
about to start, however, we heard growls and 
saw a black creature—the fisher—coming slowly 
toward us through the firs. 

**Great Scott!’’ Willis exclaimed. ‘‘It’s that 
pekan! She’s come to life and is after her 
kits! She’s been here and got one and carried 


these. ’’ it off!’’ 
‘*Do you think she’ll own them?’’ Addison Addison thought at first that it might be 
asked him. 


the mate of the one Willis had knocked on the 
head ; but it proved to be the little mother her- 
self. 

Like the wolverene, the fisher possesses truly 
amazing vitality and a skull that defies hard 
blows. This one had recovered sufficiently to 
Willis put a handful of moss into his hat|come in quest of her young and now stood 
and, laying the squirming black kittens on it, | there, fifty feet away, growling furiously and 
carried them to the buckboard. We had a box showing a marked determination to approach 
that we used for giving the horse its corn; | and fight for possession of them. 

Willis put them into that box, set it on the| We were all thinking the same thought, and 
buckboard and covered it with the corn sack. | when Willis turned to us and said, ‘‘It would 


‘*Father coaxed a cat to raise a fox cub 
onee,’’ said Willis. ‘‘ And another time the 
same cat mothered two little otters that father 
had found under a log jam. I don’t see why a 
eat should object to pekans. ’’ 
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be a shame to keep them now; I think she’s | 
earned them,’’ Addison and | agreed with him. | 

Willis carried the box a few steps toward | 
the snarling fisher and, setting it down on the 
ground, drew back. Instantly the savage little 
mother darted forward, seized one of her kit- 
tens in her mouth and ran away with it. 


‘She will be back for the other one,’’ Willis 
said as we started on; and later on the home- 
ward journey he remarked that he hoped the 
poor beast would not have too much of a 
headache that night, and that anyway it is 
|always foolish to kill fur-bearing animals in 
| any month that does not have an ‘‘r’’ in it. 


THE - HILLTOP 
TROOP suai 


Chapter Eight, in which Michael changes his mind, and 


Reggie is 


N the evening of the 
QO day following that on 

which Dick Dorr had 
met with his accident, Frank 
Bartlett, Jim Woods, George 
Newcomb and three other members of the 
Hilltop Troop were in Dr. Bartlett’s study, 
having instruction in bandaging. ‘There was a 
knock on the door; Frank opened it. 

‘*Some one to see you, Mr. Frank, out in the 
front hall,’’ said the maid. 

Frank left the room, passed the library, in 
which Mr. Winton was sitting with Elizabeth, 

Frank wondered why a man should want to 
sit so much with a girl, however fond of her 
he might be, when there was something inter- 
esting going on in the next room with a lot of 
fellows, —and came into the front hall. Michael 
Dorr stepped forward out of the shadow. 

‘* Hello! ’’ Frank said. ‘‘ Glad to see you. 
How’s your brother getting on?’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ Michael answered. ‘‘Some pain, but 
he’s doing fine. I guess you’ll be surprised at 
my coming up here. I wanted to tell you I’ve 
changed my mind. I’d like mighty well to come 
into the Boy Scouts, if you’re willing. ’’ 

‘*Good for you. Sure, we’re willing. What’ 
has made you change your mind?’’ 

‘*Well, the good turn you fellows did to Dick, 
for one thing. Why, if you hadn’t come along, 
he might have lain up there in the woods till 
he died. And he said you were so smart at 
fixing him up. I’d like to learn how to do all 
those tricks.’’ 

‘*You’ve come to the right house. Dad’s in 
his office now showing a bunch of fellows. 
I’ll tell them you’re going to be one of us.’’ 

‘‘Hadn’t you better talk it over with them 
first? There might be some objection. ’’ 

**No, not from any in that crowd. I’ll get 
Mr.- Winton to come out and talk with you. ’’ 

The scoutmaster expressed great satisfaction 
at the news and assured Michael that the troop 
would welcome him as a member. ‘‘But we 
don’t want you just by yourself,’’ added Mr. 
Winton. ‘‘We want you to bring seven others, 
—enough to form a full patrol, —or, better still, 
fifteen others, to form two patrols. Can you 
pick up the right sort of fellows—fellows that 
you can count on to be interested ?’’ 

‘* Yes, easily,’’ said Michael. ‘‘ Especially 
after what happened to my brother; that’s 
made lots of the fellows feel it would be worth 
while to belong to the Scouts. ’’ 

‘*You round them up and bring as many as 
you can to my house to-morrow evening, ’’ said 
Mr. Winton. 

‘*Could a place be held open for my brother 
till he gets well?’’ 

‘*Oh, surely.’’ 

‘*Do you think your brother would want to 
join ?’’ asked Frank. 

‘*T guess there’s no doubt about that. ’’ 

‘‘In spite of the fact,’’ Frank persisted, 
‘‘that there are one or two fellows in the troop 





disturbed 


Michael was sure that would make no differ- 
| ence to Dick now—any more than to himself. 
|‘*A fellow sees sometimes that he ought to 
make a sacrifice of his pride. ’’ 

**Come into dad’s office,’’ said Frank. 
‘*You’ll get some points that are useful, and 
you’ll meet some of the fellows. You’d better 
come in with us, too, Mr. Winton. ’’ 

‘*T may drop in after a while,’’ replied Mr. 
Winton, affecting to ignore Frank’s grin. 

The next hour was the happiest that Michael 
Dorr had passed since his family had come to 
live in the town. It opened a new life to him; 
not only did it offer the promise of pleasant 
friendships, but it brought him into contact 
| for the first time with the work of the pro- 
|fession that attracted him beyond any other, 
the profession to which he secretly aspired. 
It was pleasant to have the fellows weleome 
|him; but it was more than pleasant, it was 
| exciting, to be receiving a practical lesson in 
| surgery. 
| Dr. Bartlett was aware of an expression in 
| the newcomer’s eyes that was different from 
that in the eyes of the others who watched his 
demonstrations. There was a keenness, an 
intentness, a comprehensive yearning, in those 
gray eyes that interested and attracted the 
doctor. He had been bandaging Frank’s upper 
arm ; he unwound the bandage and told Michael 
to see if he could put it on. 

With an expression of the utmost concentra- 
tion Michael applied himself to the task. He 
carried out to the last detail the method that 
Dr. Bartlett had employed ; he used his fingers 
in just the same way, remembered and repro- 
duced exactly each gesture, and put on the 
bandage so skillfully that Dr. Bartlett said: 

‘*Ever had any first-aid instruction before ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ Michael answered. ; 

‘*You make good use of your eyes and your 
fingers. ’’ 

Michael said nothing, but he felt a glow of 
pride that warmed to stronger life his secret 
ambition. A few minutes later Dr. Bartlett 
said: 

‘*That’s all for this evening, boys.’’ Then 
he turned to Michael. ‘‘We have this class 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings. I hope you’ll 
come whenever you feel disposed. ’’ 

‘*T shall certainly be regular,’’ answered 
Michael. 

He did not notice the other boys very much. 
He was too intent, too preoccupied, with what 
Dr. Bartlett had shown him and had said. 
He did not notice the specially interested 
glances:that passed between two of them when 
Frank Bartlett explained that he was not only 
coming into the troop himself but was going 
to bring in his brother and a number of other 
fellows. 

Afterwards, as he was walking home, it did 
strike him as rather odd that one fellow should 
have repeated in identical terms the question 
that Frank Bartlett had already asked: ‘‘Do 


” 








that he’s not on the very best of terms with ?’’ 
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WICKER CHAIR 
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you think your brother would want to join?’’ 


Odd as it was that this question should have 
been twice put, it seemed to Michael no more 
strange than Dick’s response upon learning 
that he had been committed to candidacy for 
membership in the troop. 

**T haven’t the nerve; they wouldn’t want 
|me in with them,’’ he said. 

‘*Sure they would; the secoutmaster asked me 
to get a bunch of fellows. ’’ 

**Yes; but they wouldn’t want me.’’ 

‘‘What’s got into you that you’re so modest 
all of a sudden ?’’ 

‘Oh, after the way I’ve had run-ins with 
them, I wouldn’t want to join.’’ 

‘*As long as they’re willing to have you, 
you bet you’re going to join. I told those fel- 
lows you would; and you will.’’ 

‘*What fellows?’’ 

‘* Oh, Bartlett — not the little skunk — and 
Woods and two or three others. ’’ 

‘*What did they say ?’’ 

‘*T don’t remember that they said much, 
| except that one or two asked if I thought you 
would want to join.’’ 

‘«That means they don’t want me to. I don’t 
go where I’m not wanted.’’ 

‘*You’d better go to sleep,’’ said Michael 
good-naturedly. ‘‘Go to sleep and forget it. 
You can’t be much of a Scout while you’re on 
your back with a broken leg; and by the time 
you’re up again you’ll feel differently.’’ 

Dick made no response. He did not go to 
sleep for a long time that night; the pain in 
his leg was bad, and his mind was as uncom- 
fortable as his leg. How could he become a 
member of the Boy Scout organization when 
three of the fellows in it would always know 
what he had done? The fact that they had 
asked with surprise if he wanted to join was 
enough to indicate their attitude toward him. 


hurt, but as soon as he was well again they 
would simply think of him as the fellow that 
had burned their property. They could not 
help being cold to him; they would not want 
to have him round. And he should not want to 
be round with them—feeling that they were 
in. possession of knowledge that must always 
cause them to look askance at him. Besides, 
there was that ‘‘Scut’’ Reggie! Te be asso- 
ciated in any organization with him — the 
thought was intolerable. 

Yet, on the other hand, Dick admitted to 
himself a longing to join the organization, to 
become a comrade of the three fellows who had 
requited injury with kindness, to let them see 
through closer knowledge of him that he was 
not really the kind of fellow that they must 
now be thinking him to be. Imagination and 
pride were contending in his heart—imagina- 
tion in which lay promise of improvement, and 
pride in which lurked danger of deterioration. 
It was a conflict not to be decided in a night. 

Not to Dick alone was the proposal to in- 
troduce him into the Scout troop disturbing. 
Frank Bartlett and Jim Woods gave themselves 
the joint pleasure of breaking the news to 
Reggie. They called on him the morning after 
Michael Dorr had made his application for 
; membership ; Reggie, comfortable, lazy, in white 
tennis flannels and a soft shirt fetchingly deco- 
| rated with a red tie, was reclining in a long 
| wicker chair on the side piazza. He was read- 
| ing a novel of the more lurid sort. On a table 
| beside him was a plate of chocolate fudge, to 
| which without altering his recumbent position 
| he could stretch forth his hand. 

Before even speaking to Reggie, Frank 
pounced upon the dish of fudge, said, ‘‘Have 
some, Jim?’’ and after offering it to his friend 
dug out most of what remained. Reggie fol- 
lowed these high-handed actions with eyes that 
clearly indicated displeasure. 

‘*We’re going to have a new patrol in the 
troop, Reggie,’’ said Frank. ‘‘Have some more 
fudge, Jim?’’ He again passed the plate and 
helped himself liberally. When he returned the 
plate to the table there was but one piece left. 











They had been decent to him when he was | 





‘*You needn’t help yourself to fistfuls!’’ ex- 


‘claimed Reggie indignantly, eying the plate. 


“*T guess you didn’t take in what I was 
saying, or you wouldn’t think so much about 
fudge,’’ responded Frank. ‘‘There’s going to 
be a new patrol in the troop. The two Dorrs 
are to be in it, and some other fellows from the 
Hollow. Maybe they will get up two patrols. ’’ 

‘*You mean they’re coming right in with us 
—going to be part of our troop ?’’ 

se Yes. ” 

‘*‘Why don’t they have a troop of their own 
instead of butting into ours?’’ 

“* They’re not butting in. We’ve invited 
them. ’’ 

‘*Who invited them ?’’ 

‘*Oh,a few of us. Jim and Mr. Winton and I.’’ 

**T don’t see what right you had. I bet the 
crowd wouldn’t stand for it if they knew.’’ 

‘*You can go and tell them if you like.’’ 

‘*You’d better make up your mind to accept 
conditions as you find them, Reggie,’’ observed 
Jim. ‘‘Of course, if you feel you can’t do that, 
there’s always one way out.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

‘*Resignation. ’’ 

‘*Nobody’s going to drive me into resign- 
ing!’’ declared Reggie. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
that those muckers are to go out on hikes with 
us—use our cabin, that we built!’’ 

Jim looked at Frank, and Frank looked at 
Jim. 

‘There wouldn’t be much eabin if all there 
was of it was what you built, Reggie,’’ re- 
marked Frank. 

Reggie wondered what there was so funny 
in that observation as to cause Frank and Jim 
to snicker. 

‘*Anyway,’’ he said, ‘‘I think it’s a thing 
that should have been voted on by the whole 
troop. I’m sure most of the fellows up here 
on the Hill don’t want to associate with those 
muckers down in the Hollow. ’’ 

‘*You make me more than a little sick,’’ 
observed Frank. 

‘**You associate too much by yourself, 
Reggie,’’ said Jim in more mild reproof. 

‘*He can’t altogether help that,’’ said Frank. 

But remarks that would have had for most 
boys a cruel sting glanced harmlessly from the 
armor of Reggie’s self-esteem. 

‘*You fellows can do as you like about the 
muckers in the Hollow,’’ he said. ‘‘ All I know 
is I’m not going to get intimate with them. ’’ 

‘* After that, let’s have some more. fudge, 
Jim.’’ 

Frank passed the plate over to his friend, 
who declined with a smile. Frank then swept 
up the last remaining piece of candy and put 
the empty plate down on the table. Reggie 
muttered something under his breath that 
sounded very like ‘‘hog.’’ 

At that moment Bill and Freddie made their 
appearance, hurrying up the hill; they turned 
in at Dr. Bartlett’s gate. ¢ 

Frank set up a shout. ‘‘ Hi, there, Bill! 
Hello, Freddie!’’ 

Bill and Freddie turned and hastened across 
the street. Their faces and their bearing showed 
excitement. 

‘Say, fellows, what do you know about 
this?’’ began Freddie, when he was still some 
distance off. ‘‘ Bill and I have just been up to 
the cabin—and it’s burned to the ground!’’ 

‘«The cabin burned !’’ exclaimed Frank. And 
Jim cried, ‘* All of it?’’ 

‘“‘The whole thing,’’ said Bill. ‘‘Right to 
the ground!’’ 

Frank and Jim-looked at each other with 
what they hoped was a stupefied expression. 

‘*Why, we were up there only day before 
yesterday !’’ said Frank. 

‘*Yes, the day we found young Dorr with a 
broken leg,’’ appended Jim. 

‘*Then it must have been done yesterday,’’ 
declared Bill. ‘‘I’d like to get my hands on 
the fellow that would do such a dirty thing!’’ 

‘If young: Dorr wasn’t at home with a 
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broken leg, I’d pick him as the one,’’ said 
Reggie; ‘‘but as it couldn’t have been him, it 
was most likely his brother.’’ 

‘“‘Of course it wasn’t,’’ said Frank. ‘‘You 
know he works at Blaisdell’s during the day, 
and yesterday evening he was at our house. 
And what would be the point of his burning 
down the cabin when he was just coming into 
the troop ?’’ 

‘* Just the same, of all that gang in the Hollow 
he’s the most likely one,’’ reiterated Reggie. 

‘*It was no accident,’’ declared Bill posi- 
tively. ‘*That cabin wouldn’t have burned if 
some one hadn’t fixed it just right to burn. I 
bet some one poured oil over it, to get it burned 
to the ground. ’’ 

‘¢And you’ve invited a gang of the sort that 
would do that to join our troop!’’ Reggie looked 
accusingly at his cousin. 

‘‘You don’t know anything about who did 
it,’’ Frank retorted. 

‘It was somebody from the Hollow, that’s 
sure. ”’ 

‘‘Well, if it was, the fellows from the Hollow 
will have a good chance to help in building a 
new cabin. But what’s the use of arguing with 
you! Come on, Jim; we must see if anyone 
else knows anything about this burning. ’’ 

The indignation of the different members of 
the troop was great, but their inability to con- 
centrate it on a specific object and the complete 
absence of a clue to the guilty person caused it 
to be of short duration. They all agreed with 
Reggie that probably some one from the Hollow 
was the incendiary ; they none of them accepted 
as plausible his idea that Michael Dorr was 
guilty. The reasons that Frank had given were 
too convincing. 

Reggie was one of the few members of the 
troop who were not present in Mr. Winton’s 
study on the evening when Michael Dorr and 


six friends of his from the Hollow took the | 


Scout oath and were admitted as ‘‘tenderfeet. ’’ 
Mr. Winton addressed the new members: 

‘*We are all mighty glad to welcome you 
fellows into the organization. We all hope that 
it will be the beginning from which will spring 
greater unity of interest and friendliness of 
spirit than have hitherto prevailed in the two 
sections of the town. When fellows begin to 
work together, they begin to understand each 
other, and when they begin to understand each 
other, they cease to have feelings of enmity. 
So far the fellows of the troop have enjoyed 
the Scout work; they expect to enjoy it more 
with your codperation, and they hope that 
you’ll enjoy it just as much. If any of you 
want a task to work at, there is one that I can 
mention. The fellows of the troop had built a 
log cabin that was to be a sort of troop club- 
house up on Hartley Hill; a few days ago 
it was burned down. Some one must have 
deliberately set fire to it. Some one who for 
some-reason that I can’t imagine had a grudge 
against the troop. Now, we want to put up 
another cabin; we simply must hope that it 
won’t be burned down, too. We shall welcome 
your help in the work of rebuilding. George 
Newcomb here is the supervising architect, 
and he will be glad to give any information 
you may need. ’’ 7 

‘*I’m going up there to-morrow afternoon,’’ 
said Newcomb. ‘‘About two o’clock. 1 hope 
some of you fellows will come along and bring 
axes and saws. ’’ 

Michael looked forward to the expedition. 
Saturday afternoon was the only afternoon that 
he had off from duty at Mr. Blaisdell’s. This 
Saturday would be, he felt, the pleasantest holi- 
day of the summer. He liked working in the 
woods; he knew he should like working with 
such fellows as Newcomb and Frank Bartlett. 

When he got home Friday evening, his 
brother Dick was eager to hear all that he | 
could tell about the meeting. Michael described 
the proceedings, the reciting of the Scout law, 
the examination in the history of the flag and 
in the tying of knots, the taking of the Scout 
oath ; and finally he said: 

‘*T told them you were coming in as soon as 
you’re well. ’’ 

Dick made no answer; his brother, watching 
him closely, saw that he looked unhappy. 

‘“*T tell you what I think,’’ said Michael 
slowly. ‘‘I think the fellow that ruined Mrs. 
Bartlett’s garden was the same one that burned 
the Seouts’ cabin. ’’ 

There was a moment of silence. 

‘‘What makes you think so?’’ 

Michael was aware of constraint under the 
apparent carelessness of Dick’s utterance. 

‘‘They’re the kind of thing that not more 
‘han one fellow would be likely to do. Some 
fellow with a grudge. ’’ 

Dick changed the subject. ‘‘Was that goat, 
Reggie, there to-night?’’ 

‘‘No. I don’t believe he’s especially popular 
with the fellows on the Hill.’’ 






breezy morning in October, Dun- 
can Crashaw rapidly slapped a 
fresh coat of black paint on the one- 
hundred - and - ten - foot stack of the 
Guernsey Condensed Milk Company. 
The steeple jack’s slings were two 
pieces of three-quarter-inch Manila rope, one 
twelve feet long, the other fourteen feet; each 
had an eye-splice in one end and a leather 
stirrup attached to the other. By means of his 
slings Dunean could climb anything from a 
pole no thicker than his wrist to a chimney 
several feet in diameter. 

Climbing with the slings looks easier than it 
really is. The steeple jack stands at the base 
of the stack; grasping a sling by one end, he 
flings the other round the stack until it comes 
back to his hands. Then he puts the stirrup 
through the eye-splice, and draws the rope 
tight, letting the stirrup hang down against 
the stack. He does the same with the second 
sling, so that it encircles the chimney about 
twenty inches above the first. Planting a foot 
in each stirrup, he buckles his belt through 

the upper sling, so that he can lean back from 
| the stack without risk and still have the free 
use of his hands. 

Throwing his entire weight on the foot in the 
lower stirrup, he loosens the upper sling with 
his hands, lifts it several inches, and then pulls 
| its stirrup down tight again. Then he shifts his 
| weight to the foot in that stirrup, stoops, and 
lifts the lower sling until it is at the same dis- 
tance from the upper as before. Thus, shifting 
each sling alternately, he rises. Practice and 


S vrearmon in his slings one 


progress, whether ascending or descending. 

Painting downward from the top of the stack, 
Duncan had.already finished a quarter of his 
| task, From a smaller rope level with his face 
| hung his pail of paint. A vertical division in 
the centre cut the pail in halves; in one side 
was a gallon of black paint; in the other, a 
spare brush, a scraper and two or three other 
tools. Duncan was forehanded and tried to 
anticipate his needs. 

He knew the Guernsey stack from top to 
bottom. He had painted it several times before. 
It was about three feet in diameter, old and 
rust-thinned. That morning it was pretty 
warm, for there was a good fire below; but 
Duncan wore gloves, and did not mind a little 
heat. Painting fast, he worked spirally round 
the stack. Now and then he leaned back to 
run his eye critically over his handiwork. 

West of the city stretched a rolling, hilly 
country, bounded by blue mountains. The 
foreground was beautiful with autumn foliage, 
red and yellow and russet and brown. But 
Duncan had eyes only for the stack; he was 
not up there to admire the scenery. Just then 
a smooth, glossy coat of black from the rim to 
the base of that rusty cylinder would have 
looked prettier to him than all the autumn 
reds and yellows in the world. 

‘*Hoy! Hoy!’’ 

Down on the sidewalk beyond the factory a 
shrill shouting began. A boy was swinging his 
arms wildly and pointing upward. Duncan 
did not give him a second look. He was always 
an object of interest to boys; while he was 
painting a flagstaff a few months before one 
had peppered him with an air gun. Duncan 
noticed casually that three or four men had 
stopped and were gazing up at him. 

Slap, slap, slap! Duncan’s brush flew faster ; 
he had no time to waste. Seconds meant square 
inches of paint; inches ran rapidly into feet; 
and feet figured up in cents and dollars. 

‘*Hoy! Hoy! Hoy!’’ 

Still the boy kept on shouting. A hoarser 
voice blended with his. ‘‘Hi, up there! Hi!’’ 

Duncan glanced down again. The men now 
formed a little group; one of them was franti- 
eally waving his hat. Duncan could distinguish 
his voice, but the wind carried the words away. 
What could be the trouble? 

The steeple jack stopped work and looked 
about; but he could see no cause for alarm. He 
tested his slings; they did not yield when he 





for another brushful of paint. As he leaned 
back, the upper sling to which his belt was 
made fast gave an inch or two. Apparently the 
rope was slipping round the stack. Duncan 
paused, with his dripping brush in air and his 





‘I wouldn’t mind going into the Scouts so | 
‘uch if I didn’t have to see him.’’ 

‘You probably won’t have to do anything | 
nore than see him. That’s all I expect to do. | 
“he fellows feel quite badly over losing their | 
‘abin. I’m going up there to-morrow ‘to help | 
»uild a new one. I want to do what I can to! 
‘nake up for the loss; they all feel it was some | 
me from the Hollow that set the fire.’’ 
‘‘l’m tired; my leg’s been hurting me this 


eyes on the yielding sling. Quicker than he 


could think, and to his utter amazement and | 


horror, the rope suddenly parted; one end 
whipped out to the right of the stack, the other 
to the left. Some unseen force on the other side 
of the rusted cylinder had severed the sling. 


Instead of a trusty stay, it had become merely | 


two loose ropes dangling from his belt. 

As the sling parted, Duncan, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, lurched backward. Drop- 
ping the brush and flinging up his arms, he 


a cool head enable an expert to make speedy - 


sagged down on them. He dipped into his pail | 


evening, ’’ said Dick. ‘‘I want to go to sleep.’’ | clutched at the small paint sling; but his finger 
TO BE CONTINUED. tips fell just short of the rope. A shout of 
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DUNCAN NOTICED CASUALLY THAT THREE 
OR FOUR MEN HAD STOPPED AND 
WERE GAZING UP AT HIM 


| alarm from below reached his ears. He made a 
| grab at the lower sling just above the stirrup, 
| but missed that, too. He might have caught it 
| if he had not tried for the paint sling first. 

Thoroughly familiar with all the perils of 
steeple jacking, he did not need the lightning- 
like glimpse of the smoking rope ends to tell 
him what had taken place behind the chim- 
ney. The fire inside the rusty stack had eaten 
through one of the rivet holes, and kept 
burning it steadily bigger and bigger. His 
slings, although strong, were slightly frayed 
and fuzzy. In his upward climb both slings 
had crossed the hole without damage; but in 
coming down, the upper sling must have 
stopped directly over the opening, and the 
hemp fibres had burned through in short order. 
The boy and the men had seen the rope smok- 
ing and had tried unavailingly to warn him. 

All those thoughts flashed through Dunean’s 
| brain as for a moment, doubled up like a jack- 
| knife, he strained to twist his body back toward 
| thechimney. Then, clawing the air, he toppled 
outward, backward and downward. 

Even in that supremely perilous moment he 
kept his brain clear. His only chance for life 
was to keep his right toe in the lower stirrup. 
Should it pull out, he was done. As his foot 

| turned in its stirrup, he gave it a violent, 
| twisting kick, inward and sidewise. For one 





terrible second, as his body straightened, he | 


feared that his toe was about to jerk out. 
Then his foot turned sole upward, his heel 
ground against the iron, and he felt the top of 
| his shoe press tight against the bottom of the 
| stirrup. His body snapped out to its full length. 
| The back of his skull rapped smartly against 
| the stack; all the strength went out of him, 
;and he swung limp eighty feet in the air, 
suspended by his right foot. 

At first Duncan hung as if paralyzed; his 
body swayed slightly in the wind. He dared 
not stir, for fear that the least movement might 
dislodge his foot. Was it firm in the stirrup? 
Would it hold? Anxiously his eyes sought 
it. A single glance sufficed to show him how 
slender was his grip on life. 

The stirrup bottom crossed the top of his 
shoe at the base of the instep. Between that 
point and the tip of his shoe lay three or four 
inches of black leather—only three or four 
|inches between him and a headlong plunge 
downward. What should he do? Duncan de- 
bated while he mechanically noticed other 
details of his situation. A short distance above 
his foot hung his pail of paint. His eyes fol- 
lowed up the glossy black chimney to the rim, 
and then strayed off into the blue sky beyond. 


A sense of discomfort brought him back to! 
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himself. There was a particularly hot spot just 
behind his head; he imagined that he could 
smell his hair seoreching. 

Dead silence below. No one was shouting 
now. He knew that everyone was watching, 
waiting to see what he would 
do. He could look for no help 
outside himself. Somehow he 
must get hold of the rope above 
the stirrup, pull himself up- 
right, and grasp the sling 
where it clung to the stack. 
After that, things would be 
comparatively easy. 

But in trying to get up there 
was grave danger that he 
would dislodge his foot. However, he 

must run that risk; he could not hang 
there indefinitely. Then, too, what of the 
sling that now supported him! What if 
that should burn through, like the other? It 
might have caught fire in crossing the rivet 
hole, might give way at any second. 

Heat, apprehension, his inverted position and 
the coal gas had set his head to aching. The 
blood was running down into it; he could feel 
the veins puffing out. There was no time to 
lose ; at any second he might plunge downward. 

Ah! Like lightning Dunean’s eyes focused 
themselves on his foot. He had imagined that 
it moved slightly. No—yes! The stirrup was 
certainly nearer his toe! A gust set his body 
swaying a little harder. He could see the 
smooth leather of his shoe top rock in its rope 
pocket, to and fro, to and fro, before his fasci- 
nated eyes. Little by little the stirrup was 
working out toward the tip of his boot. Its 
progress was scarcely perceptible, yet it was 
unmistakably nearing the toe. 

Spurred to action, Dunean tried to kick his 
foot farther through the stirrup; but, instead 
of regaining what he had already lost, he lost 
a little more. For a moment he thought that 
he was about to lose his hold altogether. Still 
his foot rocked in the stirrup, as he oscillated, 
pendulum-like. He tried to press back against 
the iron, to stop himself from swinging, but 
the wind was too strong. In a little while the 
rope would slip off; that was certain. 

Dunean was growing dizzy. He had never 
been so frightened in his life. If only he dared 
to snap himself upright and clutch the rope 
above the stirrup! He had the strength, the 
agility to do it; his muscles were strong from 
years of use; his nerves were sound from a 
regular life. But what if his foot should pull 
out before he caught the sling! No, he must be 
cautious; yet he must do something, and at 
once. Searcely two inches of leather remained 
beyond the stirrup. 

Contracting his strong muscles, Duncan bent 
his body and ran his hands up his leg. Grasp- 
ing it near the knee, he began to pull himself 
upright. Steadily his hands rose, creeping up- 
ward, over his calf, toward his ankle ; but never 
for an instant did he take his eyes from his 
foot. The stirrup was now not much more than 
an inch from the toe. His fingers passed over 
his stocking, encircled his shoe top. Only a few 
seconds more! Then came a stronger gust than 
usual, giving him a violent buffet. He saw the 
rope start to slide outward over the polished 
leather. The crisis had come. 

Jerking himself upright, he grabbed at the 
sling above the stirrup. Just as his fingers 
closed round the hot hemp, his toe pulled out, 
his body dropped, and he hung by his hands 
against the chimney. He had been not half a 
second too soon. 

To a skilled steeple jack the rest was merely 
routine. Duncan pulled himself up until he 
could grasp the sling where it circled the stack. 
Then he stepped into the stirrup with his right 
foot. He buckled his belt round the sling a 
few inches beyond where it passed through the 
eye-splice and, leaning back, took part of his 
weight off his foot. That drew the rope slightly 
away from the chimney, so that he could work 
it down inch by inch with his hands. Whenever 
he found himself descending too quickly, he 
leaned in toward the iron and dropped his 
whole weight on the foot in the stirrup. That 
made the sling bind more closely round the 
stack and so stopped his progress. 

A few yards below was a collar to which 
ran four guys. Supporting himself there, 
Dunean cut off the burned rope ends, and 
spliced together the two pieces of sling, which 
were still hanging to his belt. After several 
unsuccessful efforts he threw the spliced rope 
round the stack and caught the end. He passed 
the stirrup through the eye-splice, and again 
had his two slings in working order. 

Before he resumed painting, he went round 
to the other side of the chimney and found 
the rivet hole that had so nearly proved his 
undoing. He was very careful not to let the 
slings stop near itagain. Returning to his pail, 
he finished the job with his extra brush. 

Having completed his task, he dismissed the 
thought of his narrow escape; to a steeple jack 
it was all in the day’s work. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION BY F.O.C. DARLEY FOR AN 
EARLY EDITION OF COOPER'S DEERSLAYER 


FACT AND COMMENT 


VEN costly errors may be cheaper than 
idleness. 


The Open Hands of Charity are fair 
And holy as the Folded Hands of Prayer. 


O not fear death; the tomb is not a des- 
tination but a road. 


HERE is a great deal to be said in favor 
of reclaiming our swamps, but from one 
point of view the reclamation, if it is carried too 
far, will have a regrettable result: it will drive 
millions of wild fowl from their homes, and 
may even cause them to disappear completely. 





OME one has estimated that the people of | 

the United States pay ten million dollars a | 
year in telegraph tolls alone just to add the | 
word ‘‘please’’ to their messages. The price | 
seems high; but when you consider that the | 
returns from an investment in courtesy - 
respect, friendship and good will in business, 
you see that it is money well spent. | 


URING President Wilson’s first trip to | 
Europe to attend the Peace Conference he | 


names on our casualty lists were Polish. Nor | that they knew was coming. They searched in 
did they serve only in the field: they paid |‘schoolbooks for the design, took what poor 


$67,000,000 for Liberty bonds. 
o ¢ 


DANZIG — POLISH OR GERMAN? 
ANZIG has been a perplexing problem 
D for the Peace Conference to deal with. 
Although the city—which, by the way, 
shares with Nuremberg the distinction of hav- 
ing more well-preserved medieval architecture 
than other German towns can show—is pre- 
vailingly German in population and industry, 
it is the natural and indeed the inevitable port 
of entry for the newly established state of Po- 


| land. Poland, moreover, has historical as well 


as economic claims to it, for it was a part of 
the Polish kingdom for three hundred years, 
and it is still the centre of a region where 
Poles are more numerous than Germans. On 
the other hand it has still earlier traditions 
of the Teutonic Knights and of the Hanseatic 
League, and it has become within the last hun- 
dred years a fairly typical Prussian town. The 
Poles declare that they must have Danzig if 
they are not to be commercially and economi- 
cally smothered. The Germans declare that 
they will give up Danzig only in submission to 
force, and that they will never cease to demand 
that it be returned to German allegiance. No 
matter which future the conference plans for 
the city, some one is going to feel much dis- 
satisfied ; perhaps the safest way would be to 
make it a free city, as it was for a great many 
years, and as such let it have unrestricted com- 
mercial relations with the whole Polish coun- 
try. That arrangement would certainly make 
for the wealth and prosperity of Danzig, and it 
might be a compromise that neither Germany 
nor Poland would find offensive to its pride. 
As the natural outlet of the great Vistula 
Basin, Danzig has been a thriving town for at 
least a thousand years. In the earliest of those 
years, Prussia and Brandenburg were both 
wholly Slavic in population. When the great 
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government. 

MEMBER of the Pennsylvania General 

Assembly, realizing that the building of 
automobile roads has resulted in hardship to 
the owners of horses, has introduced a bill 
providing that no highway shall be built of 
material on which horses cannot travel in safety 
unless a road suitable for horses is built beside 
it. Such a system of double roads would be 
welcomed by every horse lover and by many 
pedestrians whose pleasure in long tramps has 
been destroyed by the glazed, unyielding sur- | 
face of modern highways and the constant | 
watchfulness necessary to dodge automobiles. 


HE hotel for sailors that Philadelphia plans 

to build will be a notable step in preparing 
for our new merchant marine. It will have 
three hundred and fifty bedrooms, a banking 
department, a front office, a shipping office, a 
dining room and a counter restaurant, store- 
rooms, bowling alleys and a swimming pool, 
and it will be managed as the Seamen’s Home 
in New York is managed. It is most important 
that sailors have a place where they can stay 
when they are ashore, where they can get 
everything they need from square meals to 
new outfits, and where they will be protected 
from crimps. 

HE value of the eggs and poultry produced 

every year in the United States is now 
three quarters of a billion dollars, or more than 
that of all the gold, silver and diamonds pro- 
duced in a year in the whole world. There are 
about three hens to a person, and each hen lays 
on an average eighty eggs a year. The best 
layers produce as many as two hundred and 
forty a year. Farmers’ flocks consist on the 
average of only about forty birds, but even at 
that they contribute notably to good living on 
the farm. 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: “I have no hen.” 





HE history of Polish immigration goes back | 
to the time of the American Revolution, | 
when, with many of their countrymen, Kos--| 


With the downfall of the Teutonic Knights, the 
decay of the Hansa and the increasing disunion 
within the German Empire, Danzig and the 
whole of West Prussia became attached to the 
Kingdom of Poland, although it kept the rights 
of a free city. But the growing house of Hohen- 
zollern had always an eye on that wedge of 
territory which separated its dominions of East 
Prussia from those of Brandenburg; in the end 
Frederick the Great brought about the parti- 


| tion of the dying state of Poland that made 


Danzig first independent and then Prussian. 
Except for a few years during the Napoleonic 
wars it has remained Prussian ever since. 

The Allied nations can hardly afford to leave 
the city wholly in German hands, for that 
would deprive Poland and incidentally Czecho- 
Slovakia of a most important outlet to the sea ; 
and it would leave the Slavic peoples of Cen- 
tral Europe still vassals, commercially speak- 
ing, of the Germans; but even if the city 
becomes Polish in allegiance, it is likely to 
remain largely German in population and in 
speech, for the Poles have never in the past 
shown the mercantile enterprise and the busi- 
ness capacity that will be needed to displace 
the German merchants from their position of 
advantage. °°9 


A FEW LITTLE FLAGS 


N the capitols of most of the states of the 
| Union are flags that men reverence and 
love, and when the boys come home from 
overseas they will bring other flags that we 
shall reverence, too, for what they have been 
through, and what they stand for. They will 
have the regular number of stripes and the 
prescribed number of stars, and will differ from 
other American flags that we see every day 
only in the glamour that service at the front 
has thrown round them; but even those are 
not the flags that we should most like to see. 
Midway of last year the word began to steal 


ciusko and Pulaski enlisted in the American | through northern France and Belgium that 
army under Washington. To-day it is estimated | American soldiers were fighting their way into 


| finery the Germans had left to them and began 
| to sew. When our boys marched in to take the 
| place of the retiring Germans their eyes beheld 
|on every side those poor, pathetic homemade 
| flags. Scarcely one was authoritative. Some had 
| too many stripes, some not enough. Scarcely 
| one had the right number of stars, but in spite 
jot that no more eloquent bits of bunting ever 

flew. They told of something bigger than a 
| military victory: of an international unselfish- 
| ness, of rescue, of food and every material help 
' given in sympathy and love. 

Those are the flags we should most like to 
see. They belong in the Capitol at Washington, 
where, by looking at them, our children can 
learn what was the greatest thing their fathers 
ever did. 

o 9 


PARENTAL OPPOSITION 


ARENTS who have been indulgent and 
| sympathetic through their children’s 
| early years often find themselves puzzled 
|and unhappy over the attitude of opposition 
|into which they are forced as their children 
| grow up. A conflict of ideas and sometimes of 
| ideals between the older and the younger gen- 
eration is to be expected; on the moderation 
and tolerance with which the parents bear 
themselves depend usually the continuance of 
harmonious relations. A mother feels that a 
happy marriage is the most desirable thing for 
her daughter to aim at and believes that she 
is most likely to achieve it by availing herself 
of her social ‘‘advantages’’ and making herself 
‘‘attractive.’’ Perhaps the girl as she matures 
objects to being educated, trained, groomed 
and exhibited for the purpose of attracting as 
large a number of suitors as possible. If mar- 
riage is to be her portion, she wants it to come 
in the natural course of a well-ordered and 
useful life; she declares an intention of going 
into settlement work or of doing district nursing 
or in some other way coping with the world 
and bettering it. Feminine independence in its 
practical aspects is“ being fought stoutly by 
many mothers of a passing generation. In most 
eases theirs is a losing fight—or a fight in 
which victory is at least dearly bought. 

The father who entertains a fixed idea about 
his boy is pretty certain to undergo disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps the father is a business man 
who would like to have his boy go to college 
and study a profession, and the boy declares a 
stubborn intention to go into business after 
graduating from high school. Perhaps the 
father is a physician who has encouraged in 
himself the faith that his son will not choose 
to follow a laborious and unremunerative pro- 
fession, but will display a genius for finance 
—and the son not only wants to become but 
insists on becoming a doctor. 

Two good rules for mothers and fathers are, 
first, never to oppose their children on grounds 
of prejudice alone, and, second, when opposi- 
tion based on experience or on what seems to 
them common sense fails, to make the best of 
their defeat. Parental opposition is most val- 
uable in fighting tendencies or traits that the 
parent recognizes as unfortunate in himself 
and that he notices cropping out in his off- 
spring. A man’s knowledge of his own weak- 
ness may be the influence that enables his son 
to gain strength. ° 


RELIEVING THE RAILWAYS 
A»: the important measures that failed 





in Congress as a result of filibustering 
was the bill to relieve the railways. 
The government management of the railway 
system made use of a ‘‘revolving fund’’; that 
is, the Treasury advanced money to increase 
the efficiency of the lines, which the railways 
were to repay when normal conditions should 
be restored. How urgently that money was 
needed The Companion has more than once set 
forth. The roads were ‘trun down. ’’ Their con- 
dition may not have been such as to make them 
dangerous or impossible to operate, but passen- 
ger trains were seldom on time, and the move- 
ment and delivery of freight was exasperatingly 
slow—the result of insufficient rolling stock, 
worn - out rails, inadequate terminals and a 
general lack of everything necessary to make 
service prompt and competent. 
Since Congress adjourned there have been 
| many conferences between government officers, 





that there are 4,500,900 Americans of Polish 
descent, and the quality of their patriotism is | 
unimpaired. When the United States entered 
the war in 1917 and President Wilson called | 
for 100,000 volunteers, 40,000 Polish Americans 
were among those who responded; during the 

war 220,000 of them served in the United States 
‘ army, and, although they constitute only four 
per cent of our population, ten per cent of the | 


| ‘‘ American swine. ’’ 


|had French or Belgian flags, and now they 


the German-held country. Now and then the railway managers and the leading bankers 


| women saw an American prisoner or an Amer- | with a view to agreeing upon temporary meas- 
ican soldier who had been wounded ; and fre- | ures that shall do what Congress failed to do. 
quently they heard the Germans speak of the | How great the problem is may be judged from 
the careful estimate by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration that more than seven hundred million 
| dollars is urgently and immediately needed, 
began to make American flags against the day | not to make the lines perfect, but to effect 


Hidden away in secret places those women 
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improvements that should not be delayed until 
Congress meets again. Several hopeful plans 
have been proposed, some one of which will 
probably be adopted. 

But the railway problem is not simply a 
matter of physically reconstructing the lines so 
that they can do their work promptly and effi- 
ciently; there is the future to think about, 
when the government will return the lines to 
their owners. Not many men favor the govern- 
ment’s retaining the roads permanently. It is 
chiefly a question when it will be best to restore 
them. The deplorable way in which the govern- 
ment runs the telephones and the post offices 
does not help the cause of those who urge that 
it should control still other public utilities. 

Of course, when the railways are returned 
to their owners they must not fall back into the 
situation in which they were before the war. 
There were then two evils, neither of which 
should be permitted to recur. On the one hand 
the law imposed restrictions that were directly 
responsible for the present inadequacy of the 
service, and on the other hand the people 
clamored for a control even more rigid. That 
the government found it necessary to disregard 
many of the prohibitions and to cut the laces 
of the strait-jacket that had deprived the 
companies of freedom is sufficient reason for 
holding that the policy of restriction had been 
carried too far. On the other hand the people 
have probably learned that they cannot have a 
satisfactory railway service unless the roads 
are permitted to earn a fair return on their 
capital and so be made attractive to investors. 

No one wishes the railways to become too 
powerful, but if the interests of the customers 
of the railways—that is, all the people—and of 
the country as a whole are to be served, reason 
must take the place of passion and hostility. 


eo 9 


RED INDIANS AND THE PIONEER 


O young people read Cooper’s novels in 
D these highly sophisticated days, and is 
such reading to be recommended? Are 
those teachers who would introduce The Last 
of the Mohicans into the public schools wise 
in their choice of romance? Are those mothers 
who write letters of remonstrance unduly solic- 
itous about the accuracy of their children’s 
information? Above all, are the adventures in 
that immortal story too lengthily narrated and 
too encumbered with detail to attract an Amer- 
ican child’s careless and fluctuating attention ? 
One stony-hearted parent tells the public that 
she gave her boys a book written by an Indian 
agent, and that, after reading it, ‘‘they real- 
ized that the noble red man of Cooper had 
never existed save in the imagination. They 
found Cooper stupid, his Indians impossible. ’’ 
That seems a pity. It may be that the novelist, 
by the help of his despised imagination, caught 
the essence of truth, and saw more clearly into 
the savage heart than the agent, whose pen- 
sioners—poor, stranded remnant of a powerful 
stock—lived on the meagre bounty of the 
government. No one can deny that the North 
American Indians were a race of amazing 
vitality, endowed with strength, courage and 
endurance; that they were trained to rare 
physical perfection; that their traits—despite 
the natural cruelty of the savage—were far 
from ignoble, their creed and traditions singu- 
larly beautiful. No one can deny that their 
fate was a bitter one and their tale a contin- 
uous tragedy. Perhaps it is worth while to 
cherish any narratives, however imaginative, 
that deal compellingly with this dark page of 
history. 

We shall never be able to tear the red man 
from the world of children’s thought and chil- 
dren’s play. To be dressed like an Indian brings 
such joy to a little boy’s heart that his own 
respectable raiment seems like the insignia of 
infamy. The fantastic trappings of the Camp 
Fire Girls betray their wandering fancy. ‘To 
foreign children, no less than to Americans, 
the Indian is the embodiment of adventure. 
It is as Indians that Kenneth Grahame’s boys 
disperse their Aunt Eliza’s fowls (who un- 
wittingly and unwillingly play the rdle of 
buffaloes) over the English countryside. It is 
as Indians that they learn to fire a clod of 
earth from behind the shelter of a tree. The 
sight of English soldiers marching down an 
English lane suggests to them an ambush of 
Indians at the turning. No race in the world 
has appealed so surely and so tenaciously to 
the boundless illusions of the child. 

It is not the noble savage, however, who 
gives to Cooper’s stories their supreme sig- 
nificance. It is the backwoodsman. It is our 
rude forefathers, whose courage and endurance 
equaled the courage and endurance of the In- 
dian, who faced dangers and suffered priva- 
| tions and overcame difficulties and laid the 
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foundations of our commonwealth. In these | 


days of ease and plenty, when immigrants herd 
in cities so that they may have schools round 
the corner and be carried to their work on 
trolleys and buy their bread at a bakery, it is 
well to remember what lives the early settlers 
lived, and what manner of men they were. 
Leather Stocking could battle his way through 
conditions that would kill the town-bred weak- 
ling in a twelvemonth. And if the descendants 
of such sturdy adventurers no longer control 
the country that they conquered, we owe all 
that is vigorous in precept and in practice to 
the men whom Cooper understood and hon- 
ored and immortalized—the pioneers. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


EACE CONFERENCE. — The news of 

the Communist overturn in Hungary had 
the effect of hastening the deliberations at 
Paris, for it was felt that delay in reaching a 
peace basis was likely to be followed by the 
collapse of other Central European govern- 
ments. The covenant of the League of Nations 
was under constant consideration, and it was 
announced that several changes were to be 
made in response to suggestions from neutral 
nations or members of the conference. One is 
intended to meet objections of those who 
thought the covenant gave the league too much 
opportunity to interfere in such domestic poli- 
cies as the Monroe Doctrine. The Japanese 
delegates pressed for an amendment guaran- 
teeing ‘‘equal and just treatment’ to the citi- 
zens of all signatory nations in all countries 
that are members of the league. ——The Eco- 
nomic Commission completed its discussion of 
the terms bearing on international trade that 
are to be included in the peace treaty, and 
drafted them in proper form.——The Supreme 
Council of the Allies determined to dispatch 
into Poland the Polish troops under Gen. 
Haller who were enlisted in the United States 





THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDING, ON THE BANK OF THE DANUBE 
AT BUDAPEST 


and are now in France. To expedite the ac- 
tion of the conference the Supreme Council, 
—or council of ten,— consisting of President 
Wilson, the premiers of France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan and the foreign ministers of 
all five countries, is to be called seldom, and 
only to consider military questions. The direc- 
tion of the conference lies, not with this coun- 
cil, but with Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, 
M. Clemenceau and Sig. Orlando. 


oS 


ABLE TROUBLES. — The Postmaster- 

General has removed Mr. Mackay, the 
president of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, and also the secretary and general coun- 
sel of the company, on the ground that they 
had failed to coéperate with the government 
to his satisfaction in the operation of their 
lines. ° 


RITISH LABOR.—The government rep- 
resentatives were in constant consultation 
with the representatives of the mining and 
transportation industries, trying to reach a 
basis of settlement that would avert the danger 
of a general strike. That basis had not been 
found when this record closed, but the unions 
had voted not to strike while negotiations were 
going on, and there was a general hope that 
the conference would end successfully. The 
Special commission on the coal industry has 
made public a report that seems to offer an 
opportunity for a permanent readjustment of 
the industry under the new conditions, and 
that has greatly encouraged those who are 
working for a successful policy of reconstruc- 
tion. The special committee of employers and 
trade unionists appointed by the industrial 
conference that met in February have also 
Teached a unanimous report on hours, wages, 
conditions of labor and relations between em- 
ployers and employees. 
so] 
ERMANY.—German seamen delayed the 
importation of food into Germany by 
refusing to sail on German ships placed under 
Allied control. Later a sufficient number of 
crews were obtained to deliver some of the prin- 
cipal ships in British ports, where the Germans 
were replaced by British and American crews. 








On March 24 the first shipments of food were 
reported as reaching Hamburg and Coblenz. 
—French troops have occupied Mannheim 
and Karlsruhe on account of disorders in both 
cities fomented by the Spartacan Socialists. 
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GYPT.—There were reports of serious dis- 
orders in Egypt, especially in the Beherah 
province, where Turkish and Bedouin bands 
have raided several villages and killed a number 
of officials. Gen. Allenby has returned from 
Palestine to restore order. The disorders appear 
to have grown out of a nationalist movement, 
which had the political independence of Egypt 
as its aim. Mr. Winston Churchill admitted in 
Parliament that the condition was grave. 
Lod 
UNGARY.—On March 22 the govern- 
ment of Count Karolyi resigned, and it 
was succeeded by a government of workers’, 
peasants’ and soldiers’ delegates, of which 
Alexander Gorbai is the chief and Bela Kun, 
who was incorrectly reported as killed in a 
recent Bolshevist rising in Budapest, is. the 
commissary for foreign affairs. The revolu- 
tion seems to have been accomplished with no 
bloodshed and little disorder; in fact, Count 
Karolyi acquiesced entirely in the substitution 
of a soviet government for that of which he 
was the head. In the proclamation that an- 
nounced his resignation, he described his action 
as a protest against the conduct of the Peace 
Conference, which had determined to assign a 
considerable part of the Hungarian territory 
to Roumania or to Czecho-Slovakia, and he 
appealed to the proletariat of the world for 
‘justice and support.’’ The new government 
decreed the socialization of the great landed 
estates, mines, railways, banks and large in- 
dustries, and announced a régime of com- 
munistic socialism as its aim. It was reported 
that it had sent word to Moscow asking for 
an immediate alliance with the soviet state of 
Russia and promising to declare a state of war 
against the Entente nations unless all Allied 
soldiers were at once removed from Hungary. 
Another proclamation invited the workmen and 


peasants of Serbia, Roumania, Bohemia and 
Croatia to form an armed alliance ‘‘against 
the aristocracy, landowners and dynasties. ’’ 
The movement, as might have been expected, 
is agrarian rather than industrial, for the mo- 
nopoly of the land by a few rich landowners 
has always been the chief cause of unrest in 
Hungary. —The members of the Allied mis- 
sions in Budapest were interned by the revo- 
lutionists as soon as the new government was 
proclaimed. ° 


ONTENEGRO.—The Skupshtina, or na- 
tional assembly, has protested against the 
presence of Italian troops in that country, and 
at the support of King Nicholas by Italy. The 
Skupshtina has decreed the dethronement of 
Nicholas and desires that Montenegro shall 
join the new Jugo-Slav union; but Nicholas 
refuses to recognize his removal, and Italy— 
whose Queen is a daughter of King Nicholas 
—is inclined to back him up. 


cod 

os —The Bolshevik armies have over- 

run a large part of the Ukraine, and the 
Allied troops have had to withdraw from most 
of the points they occupied. They still hold 
Odessa, and Gen. d’Esperey is said to be in 
command there. ——The successes of the Letts 
and Esthonians in the north have placed Pet- 
rograd in peril, and Mr. Trotzky has ordered 
the general mobilization of all men up to forty- 
six years of age to aid in the defense of the 
city.——The International Communist Con- 
gress recently in session at Moscow is said to 
have voted to postpone the effort to establish 
soviet governments in Western Europe and 
America until after peace had been declared. 
According to one report the congress selected 
chiefs for the soviet governments of France, 
England and the United States. Mr. Eugene V. 
Debs was said to have been chosen for the 
presidency of this country.——A man named | 
Martens has come to this country with creden- 
tials from the government at Moscow, in the 
effort to establish trade relations between the 
soviet republic and the United States. He de- 
clares that he has $200,000,000 in gold .with 
which to finance the commerce he desires to 
establish, and adds that he does not expect 
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political recognition of the Lenine government. 


Crowded Toes 


Crooked Feet That 
Wrong Shoes Crippled 


Bent Bones Flat Foot 





Correct Shape 


Normal Arch 


For Perfect Feet Wear 


Liberty Bell Shoes 





Perfect Shoes—Perfect F eet 


Give Nature a Chance With Your Children 


O you know that most foot afflictions are caused in 
childhood—by imperfect shoes? Young bones, soft 


and pliable, are easily distorted. 


“Children’s shoes 


should be fitted on the last that conforms to the natural 


shape,” says the Government book on “Child Care.” 


And 


that is what Science offers in Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. 


These are nature-shape shoes, designed by specialists so 
young feet can develop straight and sound. Our way re- 


lieves the strain on instep, arch and heel. 


It also protects the 


delicate structure—ligaments, muscles, veins and tissues. 


If you employed experts to make your children’s shoes, 
you could not give them better foot protection. 


Guard Children’s Future 


Not after—but before harm is 
done—have every child fitted 
in Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. 


This guards them against foot 
troubles in later life. Against 
fallen arch, flat-foot, bent bones, 
callouses and bunions. Against 
drooping shoulders, spinal cur- 
vature—all defects that crippled 
feet produce. 


Made of All-Leather 


Price for price no shoes wear 
longer. The Selz Liberty Bell— 
like every Selz Shoe—is made 
of all-leather. Nowadays, when 
substitutes for leather are so 
common, the name “Selz” pro- 
tects you against them. 


Be sure to ask for Selz Liberty 
Bell by name. If your dealer 
fails to supply you, write us for 
names of dealers who can. 





For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 


Misses 








Selz Liberty Bell 
Wonder Model 
In patent colt skin, highest 


quality flexible sole. $2.50 
to $4.50, according to size. 








CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 


Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoe for Boys 
All-leather, scientifically built, 


nature- shape, extra durable 
and attractive. $4.00. 
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THE CLOUD MANS CHANT 
Gy Lieut. Merwin bf Bly 


OISED for flight, like a startled bird, 
My good ship, trembling, stands, 
Eager to soar to realms unheard 
At the guiding touch of my hands; 
A symbol of man’s mastery 
Of the vast, uncharted, aérial sea. 


A pull of the stick, a thrust of the rod, 
And the creature leaps to its flight; 
Ever so lightly it skims the sod, 
Eager to reach the height; 
On, with its steady, sputtering roar, 
Up and up, to the white cloud-floor. 


Right suddenly the world blots out,— 
There’s a damp, dank smell of steam, 
A wet, white blanket winding about, 
Fantastic, unreal as a dream; 
A misty, moving, awful shroud 
(For we’re flying blind now through the 
cloud). 


The cloud-gloom lightens, then swift gives way 
To transient, filmy veils, 
And swifter still these yield their sway, 
As the great bird upward sails; 
Endlessly stretched to eternity, 
Lies the vast, aérial sea. 


With waves upcurled, like giant scrolls 
In pompous majesty, 
The aérial ocean slow-billowing rolls 
Where the cool, wet winds fare free, 
And on a scene that is ever new 
Shines down the sun from a pool of blue. 


The vast, unchanging loneliness 
Of limitless, objectless space 
Rings round like a pressure merciless— 
Stuns like a blow in the face. 
(Hark! Only the motor’s vibrant roar, 
Like a muffled sound beyond a door.) 


A forward thrust on the guiding stick, 
And the white ship noses down, 
In a clean-cut dive that is sure and quick, 
Toward the warm, cloud-curtained ground ; 
Swiftly past the cloud-floor streams, 
While the wire-cut wind like a demon 
screams. 


Joyfully poised, like a home-come bird, 
My good ship, trembling, stands, 
Ready for rest when I give the word, 
With a guiding touch of my hands; 
Symbol of man’s mastery 
Of the vast, uncharted, aérial sea. 


os 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


ARY EMERSON was thoroughly dis- 
couraged. She had put in a hard winter 
of work at the little mission, and her 
efforts seemed futile. She felt that she 
had better give it up, and came to tell 
Dr. Edgeworth, her pastor, so. 

“But there is no dissension among your people, 
is there, Mary?” he asked. 

‘*No,” she replied. “I sometimes wish there 
were. It would at least indicate some sign of life. 
I feel about like the disciples when they came 
ashore and said to Christ, ‘Master, we have toiled 
all the night and have taken nothing.’ ”’ 

“Yes, but do you remember the last half of that 
text, Mary?” asked the minister. 

“Why, no, I don’t recollect it just now. What is 
it?”’ she asked. 

“It’s a text for all discouraged workers like you, 
Mary. The whole text is this: ‘Master, we have 
toiled all the night and have taken nothing: never- 
theless, at thy word we will let down the net.’ And 
you remember the result. It was the miraculous 
draft of fishes that nearly swamped the boat. And 
yet all the facts seemed to be against them when 
they made the cast. They pitted their faith in the 
Master against appearances, and they won. 

“1 think that is what we all have to do when we 
face a situation like yours, Mary,” he continued. 
‘‘Hopelessness, indifference, weak despondency, 
foolish desperation, cynical unbelief —those are 
the things that make real failure. It is not our 
ignorance and clumsiness that baffle the Almighty; 
it is our despair. Too often we fling in God’s face 
the bitter cry of life’s unfruitful hours in reply to 
his command for a new venture of faith. Some of 
us are too wise to sueceed—too worldly-wise. That 
is the failure that comes of putting experience 
before faith. If we can only tread the path of rou- 
tine with the voice of Christ in our ears, we may 
be sure that we are skirting the kingdom of the 
miraculous. That is the only thing which will save 
us from discounting the worth of our work and 
criticizing the conditions of it.” 

“That is good spiritual tonic, doctor,” she re- 
plied, “‘but don’t you think some other worker 
would do better than I?” 

“Did Christ choose a new crew when He gave 
the command to let down the nets? No; it was the 
same crew that had just come ashore with empty 
nets. That is my answer to your question.” 


So ¢ 
LIVING UP TO IT 


/RANDMA was leaning forward eagerly, 
with her little thin face tense and her 
shaking hand cupped about her best 
ear. Grandma always liked to know 
what people were talking about, but it 
was seldom that she monopolized the 

attention of guests as she had been doing with 
John Edington the past hour. It was not only that 
she wanted to hear—she wanted to talk. Every- 
thing that John told her of France reminded her 
of things that had happened in her girlhood, when 
she had been an army nurse. Finally, Isabel could 
stand it no longer. 

“Aren’t you getting pretty tired, Grandma?” 
she asked. 

- Grandma shot a quick glance at Isabel’s face. 
There was nothing warm in it. Suddenly Grandma 
realized. 

“I—I didn’t mean to talk so much,” she apolo- 
gized. “I kind of lost myself. It brought things 
back so—all those boys —” 

John Edington had risen as Grandma rose. His 
face was not cold; it was gentle and understand- 
ing, and he gave Grandma his hand with a manner 
that held something deeper than courtesy. 

“You understood, Mrs. Fraser,” he said simply. 




















“You’ve been through it yourself. Nobody can 
possibly understand who hasn’t.”’ 

Isabel, excusing herself, went upstairs with 
Grandma, When she came back she was her usual 
pretty, graceful self. 

“It’s so wonderful to think it’s all over,’’ she 
said. 

John Edington was looking deep into the fire. 
He answered slowly: 

“‘What’s over? Most of it’s just begun.” 

“Why, the fighting, of course!” Isabel said in 
surprise. 

“Perhaps. With all our hearts we hope so.” 

“Of course the reconstruction work is just be- 
ginning,” Isabel admitted. 

John Edington shook his head. “I didn’t mean 
reconstruction work just then—not the kind of 
reconstruction that you mean, at least. I meant— 
well, here’s a sample: There’s a certain shot-to- 
pieces village up at the front that the Germans in 
their last retreat stripped of every man, woman 
and child able to travel—literally. They left no 
one except the crippled and bedridden. It was two 
days before we could get there with the Red Cross 
supplies; the boys got in before us. It had rained 
after the Germans left. They found the sick lying 
in pools of water in roofless houses. They waited 
for no directions, those boys; they went to work 
with what they had. When we came up I went into 
what had once been a house. I saw a bit of smoke 
fluttering, so I knew that some one had made a 
fire. I found a Tommy sitting before it. For warmth? 
Not on your life! In his arms, fast asleep, was a 
little skeleton of an old woman. There were no 
dry beds, remember—nothing. He had been hold- 
ing her for hours. That’s the kind of spirit that I 
mean we have to live up to back home, or be un- 
worthy of all that’s been done over there.” 

For some reason, Isabel’s cheeks grew hot. 
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DROWNING OUT THE AUSTRIANS 


GRAPHIC account of a gigantic manoeuvre 
A that ended in sweeping away a whole camp 
of Austrians during their Serbian campaign 

is told by Radovitch, a Serbian soldier, and re- 
ported by a writer in the Cornhili Magazine. The 
Serbs were at that time seriously hampered by a 


| lack of supplies, especially of dynamite. At the 


time of the incident the Austrians were encamped 
in a deep valley directly below an artificial dam. 


| The circumstances offered a golden opportunity, 


but because of the lack of explosives nothing could 
be done to start a flood. 

“We had been hoping,” said Radovitch, “that 
the Austrians might let the water go on piling up 
behind the dam until it gave way, but it was not 
until the middle of March that we hit upon a plan 
that seemed to promise success—a plan for build- 
ing a little dam of our own, backing up a lakeful 
of water behind it and then turning it loose on the 
big lake below at the crest of the spring floods. 

“Five hundred husky Serbs can do a deal of 
work, but it didn’t take more than three days 
of logrolling and rock-packing to show that we 
couldn’t finish that hundred-yard-long, thirty-foot 
dam before the next season, and that, even so, the 
stuff we were putting in was too loose to stop 
water. 

“Then I had my big idea. I had worked in hydrau- 
lic mines in the United States, and, although we 
had nothing with which to rig up a pipe and nozzle, 
there was a chance to divert a little mountain 
torrent that came tumbling down from the snows 
a few yards below our dam site. Why not build 
up only a narrow crib of boulders and pine logs to 
act as a barrier, and then bring over this little 
torrent and let it sluice down the loose conglom- 
erate from the four-hundred-foot cliff? Because 
no one had anything else to offer, we decided to 
try the thing. 

“My young ‘hydraulic’ tore down a lot of rock 
and gravel, but as we couldn’t rig up anything to 
confine it properly it spread out in a big fan, and 
was sluiced away by the river. That discouraged 
us, and when a big storm brought down a flood 
that washed away all our cribbing we gave up in 
disgust. 

“All that night it rained cats and dogs, and when 
I looked out of my hut the next morning the river 
was over its banks. The cascade from the little 
stream we had diverted seemed to have disap- 
peared. At first I thought that it had bucked its 
way back into its old channel, but when I went 
down to look I found that it had been swallowed 
up by the cliff. 

“Tt had sluiced into the soft conglomerate: At 
the bottom of the cliff it came boiling out from 
under a layer of slate in about equal parts of 
gravel and water. It had evidently undermined a 
sloping section of the cliff for a hundred feet or 
more, and only the tough upper stratum of slate 
was staving off a big cave-in. 

“The warm rain kept plugging down all day, 
and was still pelting hard when I went to sleep 
that night. Toward morning I was wakened by a 
roar a hundred times louder than any snowslide I 
ever heard, and then came a jar that rocked the 
whole valley. When light came the first thing we 
saw was the shimmer of a flat stretch of water in 
the bottom of the valley, a lake—just as if it had 
dropped from the sky. Part of the cliff had fallen 
across the head of the gorge, and the débris had 
formed a dam that was sixty feet high. 

“With the rain still pouring pitchforks and the 
snow melting all over the mountains, the lake rose 
at the rate of two feet an hour all the morning. 
The storm continued for three days. On the fourth 
day there was nearly fifty feet of water at the 
dam, and we decided to give it a push. We didn’t 
have enough dynamite to do the job; and so we 
turned the stream of my ‘hydraulic’ along the slop- 
ing top of the slide and off down into the gorge. 

“About midday we set it sluicing, and all the 
afternoon the stream licked off the loose earth as 
if it were sugar. By dark half the near end of the 
slide had slushed away, and the wall that still held 
was beginning to bulge and cave. Half an hour 
later our pitch-pine torches showed the water bub- 
bling through all the way along, and we knew it 
was time for us to clear out. We were none too 
soon, either, for the last man was just out of the 
way when a heavy, rolling grind started, and then 
—whoof!—out she went. 

“T’ve been in Yankee Jim’s Cafion of the Yel- 
lowstone when the flood behind the break-up of 
the ice jam in the lake came down, but that was 
a rat-a-tat to the roar that sounded now. The 
mountains themselves were shaking, and the 
movement started the ‘hanging’ snowslides all 
the way down the gorge. The lake was drained of 
all but mud in ten minutes, and then a new sound 
broke in—a roar that seemed to rumble up from 
under the earth. It was the big dam going. 

“The next morning at daybreak every man in 
shape to stand the climb over a mountain path we 
knew—the road down the gorge had been scoured 


out clean—dropped down from the three sides on 
the little Austrian force in the village where the 
dam had been and killed or captured all of the 
enemy. Then we pushed on to the top of the foot- 
hills looking down to the plain. Where the main 
Austrian camp had been was a slither of smooth 
mud, dotted with the stumps of snapped-off trees; 
that was all we could see as far as our eyes could 


reach.” 
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THE ANCIENT CITY OF TREVES 
REVES,—or Trier, in German,—where many 
American soldiers with the army of occupa- 
tion have been stationed, is described quite 
breezily in Cent Soixante Six, a miniature news- 
paper published by members of the 166th Aéro 
Squadron, American Expeditionary Force. 

The very name of the place, says the article, 
takes us back to prehistoric times, to the day when 
tradition declares that the tribe of the Treveri 
was founded by a certain Trebeta, stepson of the 
Assyrian Semiramis, who liked his stepmother’s 
society so little that he relieved himself of it by 
leaving the land of his birth and traveling north- 
ward to that of Wotan and Thor. In the valley of 











THE PORTA NIGRA 


A fortified city gate built by the Romans but never 
finished. In the eleventh century it was converted 
nto two churches, one above the other 


the Moselle he settled down, and here history finds 
his descendants waiting to be conquered by the 
Romans and put on the map in true Roman style. 

That the Romans were once here, there is plenty 
of weighty evidence. There is the great Circus 
Maximus, second only in size to the Colosseum it- 
self. There are also two sets of baths, one of which 
goes by the name of Kaiser Palast, probably be- 
cause it looks more like a palace than a plunge; 
the Porta Nigra, or gate of entrance to what were 
once massive defensive works at the eastern side 
of the city; and portions of great structures in 
present use, such as the imposing cathedral and 
the stately basilica, repaired in recent times and 
dedicated to Protestant worship. Treves was the 
favorite residence of the Emperor Constantine, 
who made Christianity the religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

We imagine that in the days when the country 
was finally overrun by the Franks, and the Roman 











RUINS OF THE KAISER PALAST 


rulers at Treves were sent packing, real estate 
must have been inactive and building operations 
at a standstill. At any rate, there does not seem to 
be much to record about Treves until after Charle- 
magne’s day. It was embraced in his wide domin- 
ions, and, later, by the famous treaty of Verdun, 
it became part of Lorraine. 

Under the Emperor Henry I it passed to Ger- 
many, and the Germans maintain that it has re- 
mained theirs ever since, except between 1794 and 
1815, when it was included within the boundaries of 
France. It has been ruled alternately or in concert 
by counts, ecclesiastics, electors, aldermen and 
burgomasters, but mostly by ecclesiastics, espe- 
cially after the ninth century. 

It was an archbishop who built the walls in the 
thirteenth century, and others like him who car- 
ried on the reconstruction of the great cathedral 
already mentioned. To a bishop is said to belong 
the credit of holding up the aldermen when, as 
late as 1871, they were bent on allowing stones to 
be taken from the amphitheatre for road repairs. 
That was not the first time the Circus Maximus 
had been mistaken for a rock quarry; the monks 
of Himmerod built their house adjacent to it out of 
materials that the Roman works supplied. 

Germans, Austrians and French have all 
“clanked the sabre” in Treves. Even the Span- 
iards were there in 1635, only ten years before it 
was invested by the troops of the Grand Monarch 
under the illustrious Turenne. Napoleon annexed 
the whole district to his empire a century and a 
half later, but the Congress of Vienna ceded it to 
Prussia, and Prussian it has remained ever since. 

The streets, usually narrow and winding, in 
witness of their antiquity, are clean, well paved, 
and flanked by excellent shops, restaurants and 
hotels, while the market place and squares divert 
the eye. In the cathedral you may see—at stated 
oceasions—the famous ‘Holy Coat’’ of Treves, 
which Catholic tradition asserts to be the seamless 
robe of the Saviour, discovered and presented to 
Treves by the Empress Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine the Great. 
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OLD MAN MOODY STRETCHES IT 
A LITTLE 


A GROUP of guides were sitting about the 
tavern table telling stories. Among them, 
says Mr. Leon Dean in Outing, was old man 

Moody. When the conversational ball was tossed 

to him he was ready for it. 

“Boys,” he drawled, “you remember that collaps- 
ible rubber boat that the old gentlemen sent me 











up as a present from New York last year?” The 
circle of heads nodded recollection. ‘Funny thing 
happened this morning. ‘The pickerel ought to be 
striking to-day,’ thinks I; and I went down to the 
pond to get my boat. Ed Greene was there. Ed 
wants to race me every time we meet; he’s some 
handy with the oars, I'll allow, but he can’t beat 
the little old rubber bathtub. 

“To-day he’s got a new scheme; wants to try it 
across the pond rowing frontwards, facing the 
bow. Says he can trim me to a frazzle that way. 
It’s a favorite of hisn, you know. 

“Says I, ‘You can’t’; and off we went. We was 
going like grease, too, but I was kind of playing 
with him, when all of a sudden, about halfway 
across, I felt the little boat begin to drag. She 
dragged harder and harder. ‘Gosh all fishhooks,’ 
thinks I, ‘she must be hitched to the bottom.’ 

“By the time we was three quarters over it was 
no joke. I was putting into it for all I was worth 
and having all I could do to keep up with Ed. 
‘Come on, ol’ man,’ says he; and we let out for the 
finish. Well, boys, we hit the bank jest about nip 
and tuck. And what do you think the trouble 
was?” 

He paused dramatically, and the circle regarded 
him expectantly. 

“When I stepped out I heard a sort of swish 
behind me. I turned round, and there wa’n’t no 
boat there. I’d forgot to untie her on tother side, 
and she had snapped clean back.” 
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THE STORY OF THE BRISTLE 


N the United States few hogs live long enough 
I to reach even the middle age of hogdom; while 
still young they become pork, bacon, ham and 
tenderloin. In the process they shed their bristles, 
which are so soft and short that few of them are 
made into brushes. They are used as curled hair 
for filling automobile cushions. 

The people of Russia are the true epicures of 
the world in regard to pork. They enjoy and de- 
mand well-ripened pork, which, to be truly appe- 
tizing, must be three or four years growing. Hogs 
of that age produce the best bristles in the world 
for hair brushes and for paint, varnish and calci- 
mine brushes. In the cold northern parts of Russia 
and Siberia the hogs produce stiff, elastic bristles 
that are extremely durable. Northern Germany 
furnishes bristles similar to those of Russia. Bel- 
gium and France grow shorter and finer bristles 
of splendid quality. They are the kinds used in 
tooth brushes and in artists’ brushes. Of late years 
brush manufacturers have gone to China for im- 
mense quantities of bristles. 

Before the bristles are put into brushes they 
receive much attention from the brush makers. 
Washing with soap and water, sorting colors and 
quality, separating lengths and remixing to get 
stiffness are some of the processes in the work of 
preparing the bristles. The art of brush making 
has been carried to a high state of perfection; 
there are brushes exactly adapted to all sorts of 
purposes. 

Although an immense number of brushes are 
used in the world, there are only a few large man- 
ufacturers of them. The complexity of brush man- 
ufacture and the difficulty of obtaining materials 
discourage others from going into the business. 
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A BURNING MYSTERY 


YTHOLOGY is traditionally more suitable 
M for poetic material than natural history ; so 
we need not be surprised that Mr. W. E. 
Nesom, whose muse has often concerned itself 
with the ornaments of our zodélogical gardens, has 
on this occasion somewhat to say or sing about a 
creature of the imagination. 


The salamander dwelt in flames 


8 2} 
And yet upon his mode of life 
But little light is shed. 


Was his abode dictated by 
His love of the heroic? 

Or shall we deem him to have been 
A sort of half-baked Stoic? 


We cannot but infer that he 

Was strangely constituted, 
And that, in such a domicile, 

He must have been well sooted. 


One marvels that his love of home, 
hile fervent in a fashion, 
Did not become, at any time, 
An all-consuming passion. 


But we surmise, in one of those 
Inspired deductive flashes, 

That only when the fire burned out 
Was he reduced to ashes. 


The salamander dwelt in flames, 
So countless legends say, 

But science fails to find his trail, 
Although he blazed away. 
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NOTABLE BLUNDERS 


N English teacher sends the following “‘howl- 
A ers’ to the Spectator. They are taken from 
the classroom. ; 

Q. “What is a cuckoo? A. “A bird that does not 
lay its own eggs.” 

Q. ‘‘Name six animals peculiar to the polar re- 
gions.” A. ‘““Three bears and three seals.” 

“The Pope lives in a vacuum.” 

“A decease is an incurable disease.” 

“Magna Carta said that Common Pleas should 
not be carried about on the King’s person.” 

“The Sublime Porte is very fine old wine.” 

“Rubens is a town in Belgium famous for paint.” 

Translations: Leges Romanorum severae erant, 
“The legs of the Romans were severed”; L’encre 
est séche, ‘Uncle is dry.” 

“Explain how it is that a ship can sail against 
the wind.” “Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite. Therefore, if the wind blows one way, 
the ship will sail the other.” 

“What was it that the Conqueror introduced into 
England?” “The solar system!” 

A boy translated, Cave canem, ‘‘Beware! I may 
sing.” 

An eleven-year-old girl replied to the question, 
“What is a veterinary surgeon?” thus: 

“*A doctor for old soldiers.” 
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THE PRIVATE WAS OUT OF LUCK 


HE major in the following anecdote from 
Punch probably did not anticipate the reply 
that he got. 

““Now, then, my man,” he said to the soldier 
who had not saluted, “what do you generally do 
when you see an officer?” 

“Well,” replied the private, “I generally hop it 
quick. But I didn’t see you a-comin’!” 
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RIMES OF 
FAMOUS FAIRIES 


Il. THE FAIRY THAT 
CUTS OUT STARS 


By Miriam Clark Potter 


The woman who cuts out 
cookies comes 

To her kitchen just at eight. 

She sifts and mixes and rolls 
and bakes, 

And she’s never a moment 
late; 

She sets her cakes on the 
pantry shelf 

And hangs up her apron blue; 

Then she calls to her child, 
“ They’re finished now ; 

Come in, little daughter, do!” 


Whenever I see her I think at 
once 

Of somebody else I know: 

The good Cook Fairy who 
cuts out stars 

When the sun in the sky is 
low. 

She cuts out stars on a moun- 
tain top, 

And bakes them deep in the 
sun; 

Then she sets them to cool in 
the sky, and calls, 

* Come on, little Night, they’re 
done!” 





ORAWN BY BERTHA STONE 
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A FUNNY TIME O’ NIGHT 


By Albert Cliff Sproul 


SCREECH owl sat inatree by the window 
and cried so shrilly that Mildred waked 
with a start. She bounced up in bed. 

‘*T wonder what time it is,’’ she said aloud. 

Just then the clock downstairs began to 
strike, and she counted the slow strokes. ‘‘One, 
two, three, four, five, six,’’ said the clock. 
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‘That shows it’s not after midnight,’’ Mil- | 
dred said to herself with a yawn. 

** Seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve — 
middle of the night, and no time to be awake. ’’ 
She snuggled down under the covers and 
stopped counting. But lo and behold, the clock 
went on striking, and she bounced up again. 

‘*Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen —’’ 

‘“*O my!’’ said Mildred in the dark. 





She counted six more of the solemn strokes, 
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and could hardly believe her ears. Then— | dining-room clock was ticking away on the 


‘*Twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four. ’’ | 
The strokes stopped, and there was silence. | 
Mildred shook a little in the big bed. 
‘* Twenty -four o’clock,’’ she said slowly. 
‘*Who ever heard of such a thing?’’ 
She remembered that people sometimes 
pinch themselves to find out whether they are 
dreaming. She tried it on herself and said, 
**Ouch!’’ She was certainly wide-awake. 
But what time of night was twenty-four 
o’clock? Mildred lay still for about ten min- 
utes, then her curiosity got the better of 
her; she decided that she could stand it no 
longer. She slipped out of bed and went 
softly to the top of the front stairs. 
There was no sound to be heard except the 
ticking of the dining-room clock downstairs. 
But was that the way the dining-room clock 
ticked in daylight? Such a funny, jerky 
sound — tickety - tockety - tickety ! She de- 
cided to go down and solve the mystery. 
She felt her way down to the dining-room 
door. The curious tickety-tocking kept up, 
louder than ever. 
‘* The old clock must have hiccoughs,’’ 
Mildred said ; but even that would not explain 
its striking two dozen times at once. 
Halfway across the room she stopped short. 
Here was a strange thing. From the centre 
table right beside her came a steady ticking. 
What was the dining-room clock doing on the 
centre table? At the same time she could plainly 
hear a steady ticking over on the mantel. Mil- 
dred did not wait another moment. A clock 
that struck twenty-four was bad enough, but 
a clock that could be in two places at once was 
too much. She scampered upstairs like a rabbit, 
jumped into bed and burrowed beneath the 
blankets. In five minutes she was fast asleep. 

The next morning Mildred overslept. When 
she went down to breakfast a little late the 





mantel as smoothly and politely as if nothing 
had happened at all. Mildred gazed at it in 
surprise, but she did not say anything. 

All at once it began to strike the hour, which 
was eight. Mildred counted the strokes. When 
it had struck eight times the clock stopped, 
and her face fell. Then, all at once, the strokes 
began again: nine, ten, eleven—straight on to 
sixteen ; but strange to say the last eight strokes 
seemed to come from across the hall. 

Mildred’s father burst out laughing at the 
sight of her round eyes. 

‘*T came home late last night and brought a 
new clock,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s a little bit slow, too.’’ 

Mildred looked at him quickly. ‘‘Did you 
leave it in here on the table when you went to 
bed ?”’ she asked. 

It was her father’s turn to look surprised. 
‘*How did you know ?”’ he inquired. 

But Mildred was not going to tell her secret. 
She put down her oatmeal spoon and laughed ; 
but all she said was, ‘‘Oh, I knew!’’ 
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IF EVER BIRDS WERE BLOSSOMS 
By Mary Parks 


If the bluebird was a blossom once, 
’T was the bluest flower that grew; 

And the wild winds shook its petals so 
(You’ll scarce believe it true) 

That suddenly they turned to wings, 
And up the bluebird flew. 


If the redbird was a tulip once, 
A-dancing in the breeze, 

It danced clear off its stem above 
The butterflies and bees 

And darted skyward, whistling sweet, 
Far up among the trees. 


But, oh, the tiny, dusky wren — 
That saucy little pet— 

So quick and pert and twittering — 
The dearest birdling yet! 

I’m sure the little, cheery wren 
Was a fragrant mignonette. 





LITTLE BEAR GOES TRAVELING 
DOWN FORGET-ME-NOT TRAIL 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


NCE a traveling brown bear 
came visiting the Three 
Bears in their house in 
the woods. He was an old 
fellow, kind-faced and 
wise in the ways of bears 
and men, but very fond 
of joking. 

When Little Bear had 
gone to bed and Father 
Bear and Mother Bear 
were entertaining the 
stranger by the cosy fire, 
the brown bear said he 
was pleased to see one 
young bear in the forest 
who obeyed promptly 
and went to bed when 
he was told. 

‘*Moreover,’’ continued the old brown bear, 
“it pleaseth me well to meet a young bear who 








doesn’t think that all the bears in the woods 
should bow down to him because he does a good | 
deed! Young bears like that are uncommon. ’’ | 

No one spoke; so the old bear went on: 
‘*To-day I lost my staff over the cliff, and your 
son went down and brought it back to me.’’ 

‘Quite right, sir,’’ interrupted Father Bear. 

‘*Even so,’’ agreed the old bear, ‘‘but when 
I wanted to reward him with a 
few honey-dried blackberries he 
ran away and called merrily over 
his shoulder, ‘Thank you, sir, 
but what I did wasn’t worth be- 
ing paid for! Please forget it!’ ’’ 

The old brown bear rose clum- 
Sily and began to fill the pockets 
of Little Bear’s trousers with 
honey-dried blackberries. Soon 
the trousers, which hung on a 
chair, were weighted down with 
the delicious dried fruit. 

After that, Father Bear, 
Mother Bear and the old brown 
bear talked about how young 
bears should be brought up. The 
old bear said he should like to 
try an experiment with the young bears in the 
forest. He wanted to find out how many of 
them were learning to walk the right little path 
while they were young. When he explained 
his idea, Father Bear said, *‘Good, good!’’ But 
Mother Bear was not so sure. She said she was 
afraid that even Little Bear might not stand 
the test suggested by their guest. 

The next day Father Bear introduced the 
brown bear to all the father bears in the neigh- 
borhood. They were proud to make the ac- 
quaintance of so famous a traveler and gladly 
agreed to his plan for testing the young bears. 
Accordingly, the next day all the young bears 
in the neighborhood were summoned to meet 
on Little Bear’s playground. They came and 
behaved well. They were so polite that Little 
Bear almost felt as if he were among strangers. 
He, too, was very dignified and cautious. No 


AN OLD SQUIRREL FELL 
AND LOST ALL HIS NUTS 





mother bears or father bears were present. 


The old brown bear made a speech. He said 
he wished to meet all the young bears in a spot 
in the wildwood; there he would have swings 
ready for them, he said, and a pool for them 
to splash in, and plenty of good things to eat. 
He was planning a game for their parents, 
too, that he called ‘‘find your child.’’ 

‘*If you choose, ’’ he went on, ‘‘you can have 
a good time, whether you are well-behaved 
young bears or not, for you will be kept safe 
and well-amused ; but unless you wish to cause 
your parents grief, obey their parting words. 
When I pass in the morning each of you must 
be waiting at his gate. I shall then whisper in 
your ear the name of our secret meeting place, 
and you must set forth at once in a bee line.’’ 

The next morning Little Bear was waiting 
at the gate when the traveling brown bear 
came by, after calling at the other front gates 
in the neighborhood. 

‘*Meet me at Jolly Park Glen,’’ whispered 
the old brown bear. ‘‘I shall be there before 
you, because I shall travel by the tunnel route. 
You go by the bee line. Now, scoot!’’ 

‘*Remember, son bear,’’ Father Bear called, 
‘*to be courteous to everybody you meet; and 


if you doa kind deed, remember to forget it!’? | 


‘* Remember to forget it!’’ called Mother 
Bear in a trembling voice; she 
did not like this particular ad- 
venture. _ 

Little Bear nodded, waved 
his hand and hurried along on 
his bee - line journey; but he 
had not gone far in the forest, 
when an old squirrel fell from 
an oak tree and lost all his 
nuts. Little Bear stopped to 
pick them up for him. 

‘*You are kind, Little Bear, 
and I thank you,’’ said the 
squirrel. 

Little Bear answered polite- 
ly, ‘‘Oh, that was nothing but 
a pleasure,’’ and straightway 
forgot that he had done a kind 
deed ; but when he looked over 
his shoulder to wave his hand 
he saw a strange sight. The 
squirrel was planting a forget- 
me-not. 

On went Little Bear until he found a lost 
baby rabbit who was crying sadly. ‘‘Where do 
you live?’’ asked Little Bear. 

‘‘Under the pink wild-rose bush,’’ answered 
the baby rabbit. ‘‘Oh, carry me home by the 
ears! Oh, carry me home by the ears!’’ 

Little Bear did so, but the mother rabbit did 
not even say ‘‘Thank you.’’ She spanked the 
baby rabbit for running away, and then chewed 
a dandelion leaf tip-end first, rabbit fashion. 
She said nothing to Little Bear, but just winked 
and wrinkled her nose. For a minute Little 
Bear felt cross to think that he had gone out 
of his way to be a baby rabbit’s nurse, and 
then had not even been thanked for it. 

‘¢Never mind, ’’ he said to himself and trotted 
merrily on. He turned round to wave his hand 
at the mother rabbit; but she did not see him 
because she was planting a forget-me-not. 
Little Bear did many deeds of kindness before 
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| he reached Jolly Park Glen, and forgot them 
| all; he let them slide right off his mind. But 
he could not forget the curious fact that many 
| wildwood folk were busy planting that morn- 
ing and that they were all planting forget-me- 
nots. 

Little Bear dashed into the glen dancing for 
joy ; he had traveled lightly and happily all the 
way, and so he was brimming over with good 
nature when he met the old brown bear again. 

‘*Am I the first one to get here ?’’ asked Little 
Bear. He did not hear the other bears playing. 

‘*No,’’ said the old brown bear, ‘‘your young 
friends are all here before you. But they are all 
tired because they carry unpleasant memories.’’ 

Sure enough, there were the other little bears, 
sitting round on stumps, all feeling too cross to 
play. 

‘‘What is the trouble?’’ asked Little Bear. 

‘*We were badly treated on our journey,’’ 
said one. ‘‘ All the wildwood folk expected us to 
work for them, and when we did stop once in 
a while to help them we didn’t get any thanks. 
When we looked back they were all planting 
brambles instead of tending to their gardens!’’ 

Just then the forest band began to play. 
After an hour or two Father Bear and Mother 
Bear came into the glen. Each of them carried 
a huge bouquet of forget-me-nots. 

‘*To you wish to stay here and play ?”’ asked 
Mother Bear. She scanned her son’s face. 

‘* No, thank you,’’ answered Little Bear 
promptly. ‘‘ There is no fun 
here, even if there are swings 
and a pool.’’ 

The old brown bear served 
honey, berries and ice cream, 
and then the Three Bears went 
home rejoicing. As they left the 
glen the little bears who were 
to wait for their parents set up 
a dismal wail. 

‘* How did you find me so 
quickly ?’”’ asked Little Bear. 

‘*We followed the forget-me- 
not trail.’’ 

‘The forget-me-not trail?’’ 
echoed Little Bear in surprise. 
‘* Yes, your footsteps were 
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marked by growing forget-me-nots, and so we 
had no trouble in finding you.’’ 

Little Bear looked thoughtful ; then he began 
to skip and sing as usual. 

Late that afternoon Father Bear came in 
looking troubled. ‘‘The bears in the forest are 
all in tears,’’ he said, ‘‘because they cannot 
follow their children. Brambles have grown up 
in the children’s footsteps so high and thick 
that no one can get through. Oh, why didn’t 
we ask the name of the place where their chil- 
dren are waiting!’’ 

‘*T know the name!’’ exclaimed Little Bear. 
“*Tt is our old picnic place, Jolly Park Glen! 
And they can all get there quickly by the 
tunnel route! Let me go and tell the fathers 
and mothers. ’’ 

Little Bear raced off, and soon there was a 
tramp of footsteps, slip-slop, slip-slop, slip- 
slop! through the tunnel leading to Jolly Park 
Glen. 

The old brown traveling bear heard the 
parents coming. ‘‘Good night, children,’’ he 
said to the dismal, wailing little bears, and 
hurried away, slip-slop, slip-slop! He left the 
honey and berries and ice cream behind, but 
when the father and mother bears reached the 
glen not a single little bear had tasted a 
mouthful. 

The next day came many, many grateful 
father and mother bears to thank Little Bear 













for his kindness in coming to tell them where 
to find their children. ‘‘Oh, that 
was nothing!’’ said Little Bear. 

Then politely, but with mis- 
chief in his eyes, he stuck a 
sprig of forget-me-not in his cap 
and ran away to play. 


WHEN HE 
LOOKED BACK HE» 
SAW THE MOTHER RABBIT 
PLANTING A FORGET-ME-NOT 
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MANUFACTURED FOODS FROM NEW SOURCES 


URING the last half century methods of | depletion of the world’s supply of fat during the 


D preparing and handling food supplies have 
greatly, although gradually, changed. 
Increase in population has brought greater de- 
mands for food, and that, coupled with a decrease 
in the production of some of the materials on 
which we used to depend, has made it necessary 
to create new sources of supply. Fats furnish the 
most prominent example. Not long ago butter and 
lard, with small quantities of beef suet, were the 
only fats that we used to any great extent for food 
purposes. To-day we use fully as much vegetable 
fat as animal fat; and we get the vegetable fats 
and oils from seeds and nuts that we never used 
to consider as sources of supply. Experience has 
taught us that we must now make food from what 
we formerly used only for industrial purposes. 





MAKING ONE FOOD FROM ANOTHER 


We now see that it is possible and advantageous, 
under certain conditions, to manufacture one food 
from another. Thus, for example, we make syrup 
and sugar from corn. The problem of synthetic 
foods—that is, building up complex foods from 
simple substances—is also under consideration by 
chemists, and they have made no little progress 
in it. 

In recent years great advances have been made 
in utilizing new sources for our supply of edible 
oils and fats. The enormous consumption of fats 
in manufacturing explosives during the war stim- 
ulated the production of oils from new substances, 
but even before the war increasing demands for 
edible fats had brought about the use of oils and 
fats obtained from seeds and nuts. 

Since improved methods of refining have been 
discovered, cottonseed oil, which was formerly 
used chiefly in manufacturing lard substitutes, 
has come into increasing use as a cooking and 
table oil. In 1916 the annual production was esti- 
mated at 187,000,000 gallons. When properly re- 
fined, it has a bland flavor and is free from color. 
The seeds are run through machines known as 
delinters, in which rapidly revolving fine-toothed 
saws remove the lint. They are then passed 
through mills that break the hard outer coat and 
separate the inner oil-bearing part. The kernels 
are then crushed between heavy steel rollers, and 
in most cases the pulp is heated and the oil pressed 
out by means of a hydraulic press that exerts a 
pressure of about five thousand pounds to the 
square inch. In some factories the oil is expressed 
from the seeds by means of a continuously work- 
ing press known as an expeller, which works in 
much the same way as a meat grinder. The ground 
seeds are carried along by a revolving screw, and 
the oil escapes through slots in the cylinder that 
houses the screw. 

Another valuable food oil that has come into 
prominence within the past few years is that ob- 
tained from the germ of corn. Formerly corn oil, 
or maize oil, as it is sometimes called, was sold 
in its crude state for industrial purposes. It is 
obtained in large quantities as a by-product in 
manufacturing cornstarch. The corn is softened 
by soaking it, and is then run through mills that 
tear the kernels apart and loosen the germs. The 
ground corn is then mixed with water, and the 
germs, because they are so light, come to the top. 
They are then skimmed off, dried, ground and 
pressed. After being purified the oil is bland and 
almost colorless. It is used for the same purposes 
as Olive oil or cottonseed oil. 





GETTING OIL FROM PEANUTS 


The people of Europe have long used peanut oil 
for food, and have even exported small quantities 
to the United States, where it has been used as a 
salad oil. Recently, the increased production of 
peanuts in the United States has resulted in the 
inanufacture of large quantities of oil in this 
country. In making the better grade of oil the nuts 
are shelled, skinned and sorted, so as to produce 
an oil that requires no refining, and that can be 
used for table purposes without further treatment. 
The more common practice, however, is to press 
the nuts without shelling or sorting them, and to 
purify the oil to remove undesirable flavors and 
reduce its color. The press cake makes a valuable 
food for cattle. Refined peanut oil is sold for table 
purposes, and large quantities are used in manu- 
facturing margarines and substitutes for lard. 

It has long been known that the kernels of the 
pits of cherries, apricots and peaches and the 
seeds of the tomato and sunflower contain a large 
amount of oil, and experiments have shown that 
it can easily be extracted and refined and is a 
valuable food; but no attempt had been made to 
produce it in this country because the supplies 
of oil from other sources were sufficient. The 





war brought about the use of fruit pits, which are 
easily obtainable as a by-product of the canning 
industry. They are dried and crushed to remove 
the shells, and the oil is expressed from the meaty 
portions. The oi] from apricot pits has a particu- 
larly beautiful color and a fine flavor. 

Tomato and sunflower seeds have not yet been 
much used for producing oils in this country, al- 
though sunflower seeds are raised in great quan- 
tities in Russia and produce an oil of fine quality. 
Other seeds from which oils are obtained in 
European countries are sesame, rape and poppy 
seeds. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has conducted a long series of feeding experi- 
ments in which men have eaten large quantities 
of the common vegetable oils. The experiments 
show that all of the common vegetable oils are 
thoroughly digested and utilized by the body, and 
that they can be satisfactorily used for food pur- 
poses, at least in quantities in which fats are ordi- 
narily used in the diet. Since all of the vegetable 
oils furnish the same food material to the body 
and are equally well utilized by it, choosing an 
oil for table use becomes chiefly a question of 
what flavor you prefer and what price you are 
willing to pay. Some persons prefer the flavor of 
corn oil, others that of peanut oil; some like olive 
oil better, still others prefer cottonseed oil. At the 
present time corn oil and cottonseed oil sell at 
about the same price; peanut oil is higher, and 
olive oil higher still. 

Besides the use of the newer vegetable oils in 
salad ‘dressing, there has been a great increase 
in the use of them for cooking purposes, such as 
frying in deep fat and shortening. Wherever a 
melted fat is required for shortening, an oil is 
particularly convenient. The commercial bakeries 
use oils in large quantities in bread, cakes and 
pastry. 








LARD SUBSTITUTES 


The American housewife has become accus- 
tomed to the use of a fat of the consistency of 
lard, which is soft enough to work well into dough 
or batter. For that reason she prefers vegetable 
fats that are about as hard as lard, and so a great 
variety of vegetable fats generally known as lard 
substitutes have come into the market. In the 
earliest of them cottonseed oil was combined with 
stearin, or hard beef fat, and the result was a 
mixture that was just about right. Cocoanut oil, 
prepared by crushing the dried meat of the cocoa- 
nut, is another fat that is now much used for cook- 
ing purposes. It is the basis of the nut margarines 
recently put on the market. 

A few years ago a process was discovered by 
which the liquid glycerides of the fatty acids that 
make up the oils can be hardened to any desired 
degree by adding hydrogen to them. The hardened 
oils are usually white, free from odor and taste, 
and keep extremely well. Experiments have shown 
that the body assimilates them and finds them 
wholesome food. Cottonseed, peanut and corn oils 
are used in the manufacture of hardened fats; and 
it is also possible to use fish oils—a decided ad- 
vantage from an economic standpoint, since the 
odor and the flavor of fish oils, which make it 
impossible to use them for cooking in their natural 
state, are entirely removed by the hardening 
process. 

The consumption of oleomargarine has increased 
considerably in this country during the last few 
years. In making oleomargarine, fats are churned 
with milk or cream to produce a butter-like sub- 
stance. In the United States the principal fats 
used in making margarine are oleo oil, neutral 
lard and various vegetable oils. The fats are 
mixed in the proper proportion, are fed into a 
churn that contains milk or cream, and are 
churned until they are thoroughly emulsified. 
The whole mass is then cooled, washed, salted 
and worked as butter is worked. The manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine in this country has not been 
so extensive as in Europe, owing to the tax on it, 
which is especially heavy if the oleomargarine is 
colored, because colored margarine might be sold 
for butter. For that reason most of the margarines 
are white, or nearly white, and a harmless vege- 
table dye is furnished with the package so that 
the customer can add it to the fat if he wishes. 

Oleomargarine is a wholesome fat, manufac- 
tured from pure substances under sanitary condi- 
tions, and is becoming widely used for table and 
culinary purposes. A pound of it furnishes the 
body with the same energy as a pound of butter. 
Many housewives find it especially useful in pre- 
paring cake, cookies, pastry and scalloped dishes. 

Recently the so-called nut margarines have ap- 
peared on the market and have met with great 
favor. Cocoanut fat forms the basis of most of 
them, but other vegetable fats are used, and pea- 
nut oil is used in large quantities. The nut mar- 
garines are pure white, but can be colored by 
adding a vegetable dye, as oleomargarine is col- 
ored. They are wholesome food fats of high purity, 
and are well utilized by the body. 

To the layman sugar means sucrose, or cane or 
beet sugar, because those are the kinds with which 
he is most familiar. But it should be remembered 
that there are several sugars that the body utilizes 





as food, the most important of which are glucose, 
—also known as dextrose, or grape sugar,—fruc- 
tose, lactose, or milk sugar, and maltose, or malt 
sugar. Those sugars are very seldom eaten in a 
pure form, but are taken into the body with the 
foods in which they naturally occur. Thus, glucose 
occurs in large amounts in honey and in many 
fruits, such as grapes; fructose is found also in 
the same classes of foods; and lactose is the sugar 
that is present in milk and milk products. 








THE CANDY MAKERS 


If you hold a lump of cornstarch in your mouth, 
you soon notice a sweet taste; the enzymes in the 
saliva have converted the starch into sugar. The 
sugar in that case is maltose, and another enzyme 
present,in the pancreatic juice later converts the 
maltose into dextrose. The chemical change that 
takes place is simply that water is added to the 
large starch molecule to form a number of sugar 
molecules, a change known as hydrolysis. If 
starch is boiled with water to which has been 
added a very small amount of pure hydrochloric 
acid,—of which the stomach always contains some, 
—the starch is hydrolyzed much as is the case 
when it is acted upon by the enzymes of the di- 
gestive juices of the body. 

That principle applied on a commercial scale is 
the process used in manufacturing corn syrup and 
corn sugar from cornstarch. The corn is soaked 
in warm water until the grains are softened; it is 
then washed and hulled and ground. The starch 
is separated from the gluten, and eventually by 
being treated with hydrochloric acid, as it is 
treated by the digestive juices, it is converted into 
a wholesome sugar or syrup. Since glucose sugar 
does not crystallize readily from the syrup, most 
of the material on the market is in the form of 
syrup that contains about twenty per cent of water. 

The use of corn syrup in the United States 
during the shortage of sugar created by the war 
tided over a difficult situation and made it possible 
to save most of the fruit crop. The candy manu- 
facturer for a long time has used large quantities 
of it. Within recent years it has appeared on the 
market as a table syrup, usually with the addition 
of about ten per cent of refiners’ syrup, which is 
the mother liquor obtained in the sugar refinery 
from the crystallizing of the cane sugar. When a 
small amount of that is added to the corn syrup 
it gives it the cane flavor to which most of us have 
become accustomed. In the commercial manufac- 
ture of jams, jellies, preserves and confectionery 
the pure corn syrup is generally used. 

Experiments by experts in home economics 
have shown that corn syrup can be used in equal 
parts with cane sugar in making syrups for can- 
ning peaches, pears, cherries, plums and similar 
fruits. It can also be used as a substitute for a 
part of the sugar in jelly making. Equal parts of 
corn syrup and of sugar will make a firm jelly, but 
one third corn syrup and two thirds sugar give 
better results. 

Appetizing pudding sauces can be made from 
corn syrup without any sugar; the consistency of 
the syrup gives the sauce sufficient thickness, 
and generally sauces so prepared are sufficiently 
sweet. In making cakes, cookies and muffins at 
least half of the sugar can give place to the syrup; 
and if the receipt calls for molasses, corn syrup 
can be substituted for that. Corn syrup can also 
be used successfully for candy making at home— 
especially for making such confections as cara- 
mels, nut brittle and pop-corn balls. But of course 
the substitution of corn syrup for sugar interests 
the housewife only when there is an actual short- 
age of sugar or when the syrup is sold at such a 
price that there is an economy in using it. At recent 
retail prices it is more economical to use sugar. 








MILK IS EASY TO SPILL 


Milk, owing to the large amount of water that it 
contains, is bulky to transport, and in its natural 
state is a quickly perishable product. Many years 
ago an effort was made to reduce the water content 
of the milk without destroying its food value, and 
at the same time to improve its keeping qualities. 
For more than fifty years the manufacture of con- 
densed milk has been commercially successful. 
The term “condensed milk,’’ as the trade uses 
it, means concentrated milk to which cané sugar 
has been added to improve its keeping qualities. 
“Evaporated milk” is milk that has been concen- 
trated to about one half its original bulk, and that 
has had no sugar added to it. 

In manufacturing sweetened condensed or un- 
sweetened evaporated milk either whole milk or 
partly skimmed milk is heated in a vacuum pan 
until the greater part of the water has been driven 
off. The convenience of concentrated milk for use 





on camping or exploring trips where fresh milk 
cannot be obtained, and also for general cooking 
purposes at home, is well recognized. 

A much more recent method of reducing the 
bulk of milk is to convert it into a dry powder by 
removing all the water present. Owing to the re- 
strictions against the sale of skimmed milk the 
process was first applied to that, but now whole 
milk, too, is dried. The process consists in spray- 
ing the milk against heated cylinders or into 
hot-air chambers, where it quickly dries. The 
desiccated milk, as it is called, is convenient to 
handle and to transport, and can be used for most 
of the purposes for which fresh milk is used. All 
that is necessary to convert it to its original liquid 
state is to add water. It is estimated that 8,500,000 
pounds of milk powder were produced in the 
United States in 1910, and that at the present time 
the annual production is much greater. Bakers 
and confectioners use large quantities of it. 

Thus far dried milk has not been much used in 
private houses, but, judging from the extent to 
which commercial bakers use it, there is no reason 
why it should not become a common household 
article. English experience has shown that it can 
even be used successfully in feeding babies. 








IN THE CASE OF NEW PRODUCTS 


Not all substitutes, of course, are worthy to be 
adopted by the housewife; it is always advisable 
to make a careful investigation—especially in the 
case of new products that have not received the 
approval of food experts. 


os 
A CIRCUS BIRTHDAY PARTY 


HE little boy or girl who wants a new kind 

of birthday celebration will be delighted with 

a circus party: an entertainment in which 

the idea of a circus is carried out, as far-as possible, 
in decorations, games and refreshments. 

A good way to break the ice is to provide a 
number of pasteboard faces, or masks, represent- 
ing different animals, and to distribute them as 
the children arrive, with the explanation that the 
first game will consist in guessing the names of the 
animals. When every animal has been identified, 
the children unmask for the next game, in which 
each child imitates a different bird or beast, either 
by motion or by sound, while the other players 
guess in turn what animal he is imitating. The 
children should be told beforehand not to make 
their imitations too simple. For example, barking 
would show at once that the animal in mind was 
a dog, but whining might baffle the guessers. The 
prizes, which may be animals made of stuffed 
cloth, of wood or of anything else, should go, one 
to the player that mimics an animal most suc- 
cessfully, the other to the player who makes the 
largest number of correct guesses. 


An animal rime-and-story contest is a game that’ 


sharpens the wits of the little people. Call on each 
player in turn for a song, a rime ora story about an 
animal, and give the child who makes the best 
response a Noah’s ark as a prize. You will find 
that with a very little jogging of the memory the 
children will recall many familiar animals, as Red 
Riding-hood’s wolf, Old Mother Hubbard’s dog, 
and the cow that jumped over the moon. 

Before the children adjourn to the dining room 
for refreshments tie a colored balloon to each 
chair. For a novel table decoration have a circus 
tent of white crape paper with a flag flying at the 
top and a doll clown standing at the door. Surround 
the tent with a circus parade of animal crackers. 
To make the animals stand erect dip their feet in 
chocolate frosting and stick them on bases made 
of small crackers. When the curiosity of the com- 
pany has been sufficiently roused, raise the flap 
of the tent and show the birthday cake with an 
appropriate number of candles. Narrow red rib- 
bons leading from the tops of the candles make a 
pleasing effect. Range the animals in pairs in 
parade fashion round the edge of the cake and 
tie the free ends of the ribbons to them. The result 
will be an animal merry-go-round. 

For refreshments serve ice cream, little cakes, 
sandwiches and red lemonade. 


oe 
GETTING BEES OUT OF HONEY 


HEN a beginner takes his first surplus 

honey, the problem is to get the bees off. 

Fifty years or more ago the common way 
was to kill the colony with brimstone fumes. 
Happily, that barbarous plan has now gone out 
of use. Surplus honey is now taken without kill- 
ing a bee. 

If the super of honey is raised and a Porter 
bee escape put under it, in twenty-four hours, 
usually, the bees will have gone down through 
the escape. They cannot get back, and the super 
can be taken off free of bees. But many of the best 
beekeepers prefer not to use that plan, and, more- 
over, the beginner is not likely to have a Porter 
escape. 

With the smoker in hand, blow a very little 
smoke into the entrance of the hive; then with a 
hive tool or a screw driver raise the cover of the 
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ishes are particularly for home 
service. And, to aid home beau- 
tifiers we have published two 
booklets—“Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide” and “Home Decora- 
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free for the asking. If your 
dealer’s supply is out, write us. 
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hive slightly and blow smoke into the crack ; next 
remove the cover and vigorously blow the smoke 


| down into the super, moving the smoker over the 


whole surface. In a little while most of the bees 
will be driven down into the hive. A good many, 
however, will remain. If the super contains combs 


| to be extracted, the bees can be brushed from 


the combs, one by one—a very simple matter. A 
regular bee brush can be used, but a branch of 


| asparagus or a bunch of weeds is just as good for 


the purpose. 

Getting the last bees from comb honey—which 
is generally in the form of pound boxes called 
sections—is not so simple a matter unless Porter 
escapes are used. After most of the bees have 
been driven down by smoke, as already described, 
the super should be removed from the hive and 
the hive should be covered. If that is done during 
a strong flow of honey, the super may be placed 
on end on the top of the hive and the bees al- 
lowed to leave at their leisure. But that is rather 
risky business for a beginner to undertake, for 
the bees may begin to rob. The super must not be 
left standing if a single bee is seen going to it 
instead of from it. On the whole, the beginner 
may as well not try that plan until he has had 
more experience with bees. 

Some use a Miller escape after the super has 
been removed from the hive. Anyone can make 
that kind of escape. Cut a piece of burlap or other 
cloth large enough to cover the super and to leave 
six inches or so hanging on all four sides. Take 
two pieces of lath as long as the super and fasten 
one to each side of the cloth. You now have what 
is called a “robber cloth’’—a very eonvenient 

| thing in an apiary when you want to cover quickly 
| a hive or a super. 

The escape part comes next. Make a pyramid 
of wire cloth, each side of which measures six 
inches—or even as much as eight inches. At the 
top have a hole large enough to thrust a finger 
through. Sew the pyramid on the central part of 


the “robber cloth,” cut away the cloth that it | 


covers, and the escape is complete. 
Place the super on the ground or on any flat 
| surface in such a way that no bees can get under 
it. If you have more than one super, you can pile 
them up—as many as ten high. Put the escape on 
top, and the bees will go out through the hole. 


Bees from the outside will try to get.in, but they | 
will try at the lower part where the smell of the | 
honey is strong, instead of at the top, where they | 


could easily enter. 

If you have only a small quantity of honey, you 
| Can use a simpler plan. Put the honey in a tub or 
| a large box outdoors and cover it with a sheet. 
| The bees will gather on the sheet, and by turning 
| it over occasionally you can let them out. 
| Still another plan is to set the super of honey 
| hear a screen door of a room in some outbuilding, 
| or even in the house. As the bees leave the honey 
| they will collect on the screen. All you have to do 
| is to open the door once in a while to let them out. 


o 9 
THE NEW UNDERSLEEVES 


T is easier to make winter clothes serve through 
| a second season than it is to wear last spring’s 
| wardrobe again, for in the spring there is a 
| longing to follow nature and completely discard 
| old raiment for new. Few of us, however, can do 
that as often as we wish, and it is fortunate—espe- 
cially in these days of high prices—that a few 
skillful touches here 
and there will make a 
last year’s frock look 
fashionably modern. 
This season every- 
one is beginning by 
narrowing her skirts, 
and after that is alter- 
ing her sleeves. These 
may be flowing, or 
tight-fitting, or a com- 
bination of both. The 
combination is the 
newest style, for tight- 
fitting sleeves have 
been popular fora 
long time, and flowing 





















FIG. | 


sleeves began to make 
their appearance last 
summer. The combi- 
nation consists of a 
three-quarters- length 
bell sleeve, length- 
ened by an under- 
sleeve of net or of 
Georgette crape. The 
undersleeves are sim- 
ple; you can easily 
make them. Since they 
are not attached to the rest of the sleeve, one pair 
will serve for different dresses. 

For the undersleeve shown in Fig. 1 you will 
need three eighths of a yard of net or crape one 
yard wide, one yard of narrow elastic and half a 
yard of small-sized cording. 











Halve the net lengthwise, so that you have a 


piece of elastic about ten inches long. Turn up 
the lower edge an inch and a half, and make a 
hem. By a second stitching near the head of the 


and again an inch above that, make narrow ¢cas- 
ings for the cording. A neatly made French seam 
completes the undersleeve. 

There are many variations of the undersleeves. 
Some are trimmed with several rows of ruffles; 
others have three tiny ruffles with cordings or 
tucks between them. The sleeve shown in Fig. 2 
is made with only one cording at the wrist, and is 
finished with two little ruffles. An advantage of 
this pattern is that you can vary the ribbon bow 
to suit frocks of different colors. 

One type of sleeve that has been worn a good 
deal for a year or more can be made continuingly 
useful by a slight change. It has an upper portion 
that is sewed without gathers into a tight-fitting 
cuff, so that the extra fullness falls free. Remove 
the cuff and transform the sleeve into the newest 
fashion by facing it neatly and letting it fall loosely 
over a crisp, new undersleeve. 





piece of goods half a yard wide by three eighths | 
of a yard long for each sleeve. At the upper edge | 
of each make a narrow hem in which to run a} 


hem make a casing for a piece of elastic about | 
eight inches long. Then, an inch above the hem | 

















For a Month—15c 


One- Tenth the Cost of Meat 


Nature’s supreme food, both in flavor and nutrition, is 
the oat. 

A pound of Quaker Oats supplies 1810 calories of energy. 
A pound of round steak only 890. 

Thirty big dishes of Quaker Oats are served for 15c. 
That’s a dish a day for a month. Note how little that 15c 
will buy in other necessary foods at this writing : 





What 15c Buys—In Calories 


In Quaker Oats ‘ 3000 Cal. 
In Round Steak - ; 440 

In Fish About ‘ P 250 “ 
In Veal Cutlets 7 = ae * 
In Dried Beef 4 a 215 “ 
In Squash ‘ ‘ P 200 “ 














Measure your foods by energy 
value—by calories. You will find 
that each dollar spent for Quaker 
Oats buys as much as $10 in meats. 


You will find that Quaker Oats, 
in calory value, are six times as rich 
as potatoes. 


You will find that Quaker Oats 
breakfasts will immensely reduce 
your food cost. 

And they will supply you the greatest 


food that grows. The oat is almost the ideal 
food. 


As a vim-food and a food for growth it 
has an age-old fame. 


5 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


57 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


60 Cents 


Yet the best oat food that was ever served 
costs only one-half cent per dish. 


Quaker 
Oats 


With Exquisite Flavor 


This is rolled oats flaked from queen grains 
only—just the big, rich, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


This selection means delightful flavor, yet 
it costs you no extra price. 


Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
(3051) 





54 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


75 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 
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STAR TESTS FOR THE 
NAKED EYE—SPRING 


NY boy who takes pride in his keen eye- 
A sight will be interested in testing it on 
a few of the stars that are barely visible 
to the naked eye. Scattered among the con- 
stellations are bodies so indistinct that only 
an eye of maximum light-gathering powers 
can detect them, and other bodies so close 
together that only eyes that have the keenest 
definition can see them as separate. Some ob- 
servers can detect both Kinds, but such ability 
is rare. 

About half past eight on the 15th of April 
this year there will be excellent opportunities, 
if the weather is clear, to find how much you 
can see in the skies. A full moon will indeed 
drown the light of faint objects, but moonlight 
sometimes helps when stars that are very 
close together are to be seen as separate. The 
brighter-bick ground of the sky tends to reduce 
the glare round each star, and thus enables 
you to see it more distinctly as a point of light. 

The Big Dipper (Ursa Major, the Great Bear) 
is not far from the zenith. The second star 
from the end of the handle was considered to 
be a test.of kéen_vision by the Arabs. They 
used the expression “the horse and its rider,”’ 
because a fait Star can be seen close to the 
brighter on@#and north of it. It is distant 
from Mizanehe bright star that represents the 
horse, slightly more than one third the appar- 
ent diameter of the full moon. It is called 
Alcor, and if your eye is normal you can see 
it easily. Perhaps it has become brighter since 
the days of Arabian star lore. With a powerful 
telescope you can see that Mizar itself is in 
reality two stars, one of which is almost the 
color of an emerald. The brighter companion 
has been shown by the spectroscope to be it- 
self double.. Between Mizar and Alcor is a 
very faint star visible with a good field glass. 

Southward from the handle of the Dipper, 

between that constellation and the glittering 
mass of small stars known as Coma Berenices, 
or Berenice’s Hair, can be found the star 
shewn as Cor Caroli. Taking it as a guide, you 
can find the little star indicated by R. It is the 
brightest of the celebrated deep red, or Class IV, 
stars, and is an interesting test for persons whose 
eyes are not especially sensitive to the longer 
rays of light. Although quite within the limit of 
visibility, its color makes it more or less difficult 
for some persons to see. An opera glass or a field 
glass will show it easily. When seen in the last 
rays of twilight the red stars seem to be brighter 
than when seen against the night sky, probably 
because the contrast is less and the. other stars 
jose more by lack of contrast than the red ones. 
, In Coma Berenices is a real test for the best 
eye. About four times the apparent diameter of 
the full moon south of the little star No. 35 is a 
pair of small stars visible together as a single 
point of light. Their position is indicated at H. 
Both of the stars are slightly below the limit of 
visibility, but some observers, among them Heis, 
have declared that they can see them. Of course 
an opera glass will disclose them as a single star, 
and a small telescope shows that there are two 
stars. 

The map printed here shows stars visible in the 
evening from eight to nine o’clock during the 
middle of April. The observer is supposed to be 
lying on his back with his feet to the south, hold- 
ing the map directly above him. By means of the 
cylinder star map described in the Boys’ Page for 
November, 1918, you ean tell what stars will be in 
sight in the later hours or later months. 

Mars does not appear on the map, because it 
sets half an hour after sunset. If placed on the 
cylinder map it should be about halfway from the 
Pleiades to where the ecliptic cuts the equator. 
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ENLARGING WITHOUT A LENS 


T has long been known that artistic photographs 
I can be made if a tiny hole drilled in a piece of 
metal is substituted for the lens of an ordinary 
camera, and that photographs so made have many 
qualities impossible to get with a lens. The chief 
objection to the process has been the time re- 
quired for the exposure; that made it impossible 
to photograph moving objects or to make portraits. 
A new discovery has done away with that dif- 
ficulty. The original negative is made with the 
ordinary camera, and the print is made in an en- 
larger in which the pinhole is used as a substitute 
for the ordinary lens. That gives almost the same 
effect as if the pinhole were used for the original 
exposure. Moreover, if you are interested less in 
the effect than in getting an enlarger as cheaply 
as possible, you can build an enlarger on this plan 
easily and at small expense. 

It is necessary first to construct a box about 
three feet long and, say, ten inches by twelve 
inches, inside measure. That will allow you to 
make enlargements up to eight inches by ten 
inches. Hinge one end of the box to form a door, 
as shown in the diagram. The door is designed 
to hold the bromide paper, which may simply be 
tacked to it or be held by a sheet of clear glass 
Slipped over the paper and under cleats. In the 
other end of the box cut a hole slightly smaller 
than the negative from which the enlargement is 
to be made. If the negative is a glass plate, it can 
be held over the opening by thumb tacks. But it 
is more convenient to nail on cleats behind which 
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THE STARS OF SPRING 


the plate can be slipped. If a film is to be used, it 
should be placed between two clear glass plates 
and used in the sameway. 

Cut a slit in the top of the box, say twelve inches 
long and half an inch wide. That is to allow the 
position of the pinhole, which regulates the size 
of the enlargement, to be adjusted. Now take a 
piece of board slightly less than the dimensions— 
height and breadth—of the inside of the box, and 
glue strips of felt or of velvet along all four edges; 
it should fit accurately and be light-tight. Bore a 
half-inch hole in the centre of the piece and cover 
it with a piece of tin. Dent the centre of the tin 
with a nail, and then file the raised portion until 
it is very thin. In the centre of the thinned portion 
make a hole with a No. 8 needle, being sure that 
the edges are smooth and the hole round. You 
should now add the stabilizing brackets, as shown 
in the diagram. 

Next, get a piece of smooth board about two 
feet long and six inches wide; pass a long, slim 
screw through the hole in a spool and then through 
the centre of the board. Slip the partition con- 
taining the pinhole into the box and shove it along 
until it is under the centre of the slot, as shown in 
the diagram; drive the screw that passes through 
the spool and the sliding board firmly into it. A 
coat of black paint inside and out completes the 
box, which should be made so tight that no light 
ean leak in. 

To use the enlarger fit a negative in the nega- 
tive end and hold a piece of ground glass at the 
opposite end. Point the negative toward the sky, 
cover your head with a dark cloth and look at 
the ground glass, where an enlarged picture will 
appear; move the partition that holds the pinhole 
to and fro until the image is of the size you wish. 
Then, in the dark room, fix a piece of bromide 
paper to the hinged door,—of course after remov- 
ing the ground glass,—close and latch it. Then 
place the apparatus outdoors, so that the negative 
faces the Sky in an even, clouded light, and leave 
it for ten or twelve minutes. Then cover the nega- 
tive with a cloth and take the apparatus into the 
dark room. There remove the bromide paper and 
develop it. 

This method of enlarging is simple and can be 
made to produce beautiful results. The apparatus 
enables you to vary the size of the enlargement, 
which is impossible with any other devices on the 
market except the most expensive. 
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A MYSTIFYING “STUNT” 


URING a lull inthe games Ted Wayne took 
D from the mantel a branched candlestick that 

held four candles. He set it on the table and 
then laid beside it a cardboard tube, fitted with 
covers on both ends. 

“You will observe,” he said to his guests, ‘‘that 
these candles are of different colors—red, green, 
blue and white. I am going to leave the room. 
While I am gone, I want some one to place one 
of the candles in this cardboard tube. Hide the 
other candles, and when I retufn 
I will tell you which candle the 
tube contains.” 

As soon as he had left the room 
some of the boys carried out his 
instructions. At the same time 
they satisfied themselves that the 
candles were of the same size 
and weight, and that the one they 
had chosen was perfectly con- 
cealed in the tube. 

“Before proceeding,” said Ted, 
when he reéntered the room, “I 
wish to say that this trick is based 
on a scientific principle that I have 
discovered ; namely, that different 
colored objects radiate different 
rays, which pass through wood, 
cardboard and metal. My hand is 
peculiarly sensitive to those color 
rays.” 

Ted’s friends smiled on hearing 
of his “discovery,” but watched 
him with interest as he picked up 
the tube. Holding it by one end 
in his left hand, he passed his 





right hand under it slowly. He looked up at the 
ceiling and half closed his eyes; then, ‘I have it!” 
he exclaimed. “The candle in the tube is the blue 
one.”’ 

Sure enough, it was. Ted was forced to repeat 
the trick several times; each time he did it suc- 
cessfully, but his friends could not discover how, 

Ted himself divulged the secret later in the 
evening. It was, as he had said, a trick based on 
scientific principles, but there were no color waves 
concerned. He had prepared the candles earlier in 
the evening. The white candle he had not touched. 
In the blue candle, half an inch from one end, he 
had embedded a small piece of magnetized steel ; 
in the red candle he had concealed a similar bar 
at the middle; and in the green candle he had 
placed a bar at a point halfway between one end 
and the middle. 

In the palm of his hand Ted carried a small ten- 
cent compass, held in place by a wire clip gripped 
between the second and third fingers near the 
knuckles. Passing his hand over the tube affected 
the compass; whenever the tube contained any 
other candle than the white one, the needle vi- 
brated as it approached the concealed magnet. By 
determining quickly the position of the magnet, 
Ted was able to announce the color. 
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BICYCLING 


HERE are not many outdoor sports that 
equal bicycling. Hop into the saddle, and 
you can go on a little jaunt or on a long 
journey with the almost certain knowledge that 
your bicycle will carry you swiftly and safely and 
bring you home happy when you wish. It can be 
taken by hand across streams and rough places, 
or lifted with ease into express wagons or baggage 
ears. It costs comparatively little, and the expense 
of maintaining it is small. Most of us ask for fun 
first and let the exercise and health come after- 
wards if they will. The bicycle gives us all three, 
even if we may be seeking only the fun. 

In looking for enjoyment to be had from a bi- 
cycle do not pass by such games as follow my 
leader and hare and hounds, which will afford a 
great deal of amusement whenever you can get 
together a sufficient number of riders. Another 
amusing pastime is to start from home with no 
particular destination in view and take the first 
turn to the right, then the next to the left, the next 
right, the next left, and so on. It is almost im- 
possible to figure out beforehand where you will 
finally bring up. One rider tried it on three suc- 
cessive evenings. The first time he began by turn- 
ing to the right. The next night he took the first 
left-hand road. Both eventually brought him to 
exactly the same spot. The third night he began 
with the second turn to the right, and was much 
astonished when, after numerous turnings, he 
found himself at his own door. 

If you live where there are rivers or brooks, you 
can plan a contest with your “chum” to see how 
many different bridges you can cross in the course 
of an afternoon. Another 
game of the same kind is 
counting the number of post 
offices that you can visit in 
a day. 

Much of your comfort and 
enjoyment will depend on 
the saddle — whether it is 
hard or soft, how high it is 
above the pedals, how far 
forward or back it is on the 
frame, and the angle that it 
makes with the ground. An 
uncomfortable saddle will 
spoil your ride. If too hard, 
it hurts ; if too soft, it stretch- 
es out of shape. If set too 
far forward or back, riding 
becomes more difficult, espe- 
cially in hill climbing. If it 
is too low, you cannot get 
the full use of your leg mus- 
cles; if too high, it makes 
your knees ache. When 
tipped too far forward it 
throws the weight on the 
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arms and wrists, tires the wrists excessively 
and forces the body to take such a position 
that the neck must be bent batkward in order 
to see ahead. That results in aching neck and 
shoulder muscles and an inclination to look 
down, and not at the landscape. It is well to 
experiment considerably before you finally 
settle on the position and cant of the saddle, 
When they are right you can ride in comfort 
and, completely forgetting the saddle, devote 
yourself to the enjoyment you came out to find. 

The height and the angle of the handlebars 
should always be properly adjusted. If they 
are too high, you will look awkward ; if too low, 
you will be forced to assume the “scorcher’’ 
position, so undesirable for those who wish to 
see the country through which they are riding. 

An efficient coaster brake should be a part 
of every bicycle. The brake is‘a safeguard in 
time of danger, and coasting decreases the 
work about a third, if the country is at all hilly. 
Even on a level road, when you are feeling 
tired, it is often better to pedal and coast, 
pedal and coast, than to push all the time, no 
matter how lightly. 

Never feel ashamed to walk up a hill, for 
the change will often rest you by putting a 
different set of muscles at work; moreover, it 
gives you a better chance to see things. But 
do not be afraid to get tired, very tired, once 
in a while, or out of breath, or wet through 
with perspiration. Nature intends that we 
should do all those things sometimes. Work 
makes strength, and hardship makes men. 

On long trips it is well to carry bars of choco- 
late, to be eaten when mealtimes seem dis- 
couragingly far away. They are agreeable and 
refreshing. In the matter of drinking, it is 
better not to take excessive amounts. Drink 
a little often rather than much at one time. 
Try to make certain that the water is pure. 
Avoid it if there is the slightest danger of con- 
tamination from a barn or a drain. Springs 
are almost always safe; brooks only when you 
ean drink within sight of what you know to be 
an uncontaminated source, or when the brooks 
flow through nothing but wilderness. As to 
strange wells, drink from none that are very 
near barnyards, especially if the wells are on 
lower ground. 

Used in conjunction with photography, nature 
study, fishing or camping, the bicycle furnishes 
the means for the most perfect vacation you can 
have. It enables you to study the grand works of 
nature, to visit historic scenes, to see great en- 
gineering enterprises, to live outdoors all day, to 
go to bed sleepy-tired at night and wake fully 
refreshed in the morning, and—what is of no small 
importance—to have a healthy appetite three 
times a day. Bicycling, if not overdone, strength- 
ens the heart, lungs and muscles, fosters the love 
of nature, and makes a boy self-reliant and re- 
sourceful. What outdoor pastime overtops it? 
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* 
THE HELICOPTER TOP 


NE of the most interesting of simple me- 
chanical toys is the helicopter top, a play- 
thing that eny boy can make. 

The wing, or plane, is made from a strip of tin 
five inches long, and shaped like a double-bladed 
propeller. In.the middle of it are three holes. The 
ends are bent in opposite directions, as the illus- 
tration shows. 

The handle has a stiff steel rod firmly fixed in 
the upper end of it, over which slips a spool- 
shaped piece of wood having two stout pins placed 
the same distance apart as the two outer holes in 
the wing piece. The piece of wood is placed on the 
spindle, the wing piece is fitted over the three pins, 
and g string with a ring at one end of it is wound 
round the cap piece, or spool. A strong pull on the 
string sets the wing piece to revolving at high speed 
and causes it to rise rapidly and drift away. But 
care should be taken to set the wing piece on cor- 
rectly. If it happens to be set wrong side up, it will 
cling to the spindle instead of rising. As the piece 
of tin can be driven a hundred yards or more and 
makes a very good imitation of the flight of a bird, 
it serves as a cheap and amusing target for trap 
shooting. 
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A PROPERLY BUILT BIRD HOUSE 


ANY bird houses that are attractive in 

appearance fail to entice the birds, and 

many that are inhabited one season are 
vacant the next. One of the reasons is that the 
well-meaning makers fail to provide for ventila- 
tion. When hot weather comes, the birds that are 
unfortunate enough to have chosen poorly made 
houses find themselves and their broods nearly 
overcome with the heat. The next year they look 
elsewhere for nesting places. 

A little thought on the part of the builder will 
prevent that error and will make conditions per- 
manently inviting. It is a safe plan always to 
copy nature, and one of nature’s best builders 
among the birds is the woodpecker. Every year it 
makes a new nest for itself; but also every year 
its deserted house becomes the dwelling place 
of other birds. The crested flycatcher, the blue- 
bird and the screech ow! readily take the vacant 
house. The woodpecker cuts its nesting place 
from a decayed part of the tree, where the mate- 
rial is soft and the lining moist and cool. Because 
of that, the free albumen in the eggs does not dry 
up in warm weather, and the tender skin of the 
little ones does not stick to the shell when they are 
ready to come out. 

When you make your bird house, use a cylinder 
of soft, porous wood for the core in which the nest 
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HITE weapons,” 
the teeth, must be 
cared for daily to keep 
them sound and clean. 
Every soldier soon learns 
this lesson. 


Every boy and girl, and older 
folks as well, like to brush 
the teeth with the delicious 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


It cleans the teeth thoroughly 
and polishes them to their 
natural whiteness. 


If you want “Good Teeth— 
Good Health” use Colgate’s 
twice a day and visit your 
dentist twice a year. 


Sold everywhere. 


An interesting booklet “Bringing 
up the Teeth,” sent free on request. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Dept. 25 














Wow! How those 
Goodrich Tires do 
speed! Springy, full 
of life—they whizz 
your bike along 
with the slightest 
push on the pedal. 


Yet they are big, 
tough and strong— 
with the huskiest 
tread ever made. 


Goodrich Bicycle 
| Tires don’t cost any 
more than poorer 
tires.Asktoseethem 
at your dealer’s. 


Here’s one of three 
—all moderate | 
priced. Best value 
yet. | 
THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 


| 

| 

The City of Goodrich— | 
AKRON, OHIO | 














| as that of the bell. 





of it beside the bell so that the shoe button will 


| Other side of the store behind the rubber-goods 
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is to be built, and, as shown in the illustration, 
leave an air space between the core and the side | 
walls. If you can use cedar or sassafras for the | 
floor, ceiling and walls, so much the better, for 





those woods are not only poor conductors of heat 
but because of their spicy smell and taste are 
insect proof. 

Birds that nest in a properly made house find 
life so agreeable that they will become satisfied 
tenants. The rent that they pay you is twofold: 
pleasure for yourself and protection for your | 
garden against harmful insects and worms. 
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A STATIC ELECTRIC BELL 
Ca an apple or a potato into halves, and 





fasten upright in one of the pieces a stick 
four or five inches long and a quarter of an 


| inch thick. On the upper end of the stick fasten a 


COLGATE’S 


bell from an alarm clock. Into the other half of 
the potato or apple fit a slender stick about four- 
teen inches long. From the end of that suspend a 
piece of silk thread to which you have so fastened 
a shoe button, as shown in the illustration, that it 
will be on a level with the rim of the bell. Place a 
glass tumbler, inverted, with a tin pie plate on top 
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hang on a level with the rim of the plate as well 





Next, cut out a piece of newspaper about eight 
inches wide by twelve inches long. Heat a wooden 
bread board in the oven until it is rather hot; lay it 
on a table and place the piece of paper on it. Then | 
rub the paper briskly in one direction with a brush. | 
Carefully lift it and, without letting it touch the | 
table, place it gently on the pie plate. The button | 
will immediately begin a merry tattoo on the bell | 
and the plate. 

It will be interesting to investigate the natural 
causes that govern the action of the bell. 
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ABOUT FACE 


R. DELEVAN caught sight of a half-closed 
stock drawer, and as he closed it he glanced 
at the young man who stood idly on the 


counter. Passing into the prescription room, he 
noticed with a frown that several bottles had been 
returned carelessly to the prescription desk. He 
took time to replace them all properly. 

In the sink he found three or four expensive 
glass graduates set carelessly on the stone bottom; 
one was deeply chipped. He rinsed them with hot 
water and placed them in the rack. A towel lay on 
the floor directly beneath its hook. He hung that 
up. On a shelf above, two bottles had been set back 
without their stoppers, and the contents were evap- 
orating. He replaced the stoppers and passed out 
into the front of the store and down behind the 
counters to the side of the young man. Glancing 
at the rubber-goods show case, he discovered that 
the door lacked about two inches of being closed. 
Several flies were buzzing round inside. 

Mr. Delevan touched the young man on the arm 
and said, “1 have become convinced that you are 
not going to succeed as a druggist; therefore it 
seems best for you to advise your uncle to that 
effect.” 

‘But,’ stammered Valentine, “‘you know he has 
offered to set me up in business when I am ready 
to manage a store of my own. I chose this very 
line of work for myself, and really I don’t see any 
reason why I can’t learn it.” | 

“There is no reason,” said his employer, ‘‘except | 
that you are careless, and a careless man will not | 
be successful anywhere; and, above all, such a 





| person has no right to handle medicines that mean 


| ingly. 


life or death to human beings.” 
“I—1 don’t understand,” Valentine said chok- 
“IT have done my best, sir, I’m sure.’’ 
“That’s just why I am discouraged. Your best 
seems to be always short of perfection. Why, my 
boy, I have spent the last ten minutes finishing 


' little jobs that required enly one extra motion on 


your part in most cases to complete them. You 
allow drugs to evaporate because you do not put 
the stoppers back into the bottles, and you let | 
dust sift into half-closed drawers. It’s only justice | 
to your uncle that he know now that he need not | 
expect you to succeed in this business.” | 

For a moment Valentine’s eyes blazed danger- 
ously, for he was high-strung and quick-tempered ; 
then he hung his head thoughtfully. As he looked 
back over the months spent in the’ pharmacy, he | 
remembered countless reminders to finish the task | 
in hand and to finish it properly. They had seemed | 
to him fussy and foolish. 

Suddenly his head came up with quick deter- 


mination. 


‘*Mr. Delevan,” he said frankly, “I don’t want | 
to be inefficient or to lose my opportunity. Will | 
you give me another chance?” 

His employer’s hand went out to meet his own. 

“T will,” he said heartily, “and moreover 1 be- | 
lieve, now, that you have the ability and the | 
stick-to-it-iveness to sueceed! If you had been | 
indignant and had refused to listen to me, I | 
should have let you go without a regret. I’m glad, | 
Valentine, that you have the brains to come to the 
‘about face’!” | 
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.L.DOUGLAS SHOES ARE ALWAYS W 
THE PRICE PAID FOR THEN" 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$400 $450 $500 $6.00 $700 & $§00 


F you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. | \ 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- \ 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 Presson +f L. J 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from COMPA 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 157 SPARK STR 


for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. BROCKTO 
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WF $3 $3.50 $4 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
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a A great player’s experience 
with a pieyer’ Dog” Glove 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 


Gentlemen. I am sending by parcel post an old 
glove which I would not take $25.00 for now. I 
want you to put a new face on this glove if you 
can possibly do so and also would like to 
have a new glove made of the same leather 
and after the same model. 

With the old glove I am sending, 
I made two World Records for short 
stops. Much of my success is due 
to the D & M Glove. 

(Signed) EVERETT SCOTT 
326 West 11th St., Auburn, Ind. 
Scott’s two World Records are : 
First, a remarkable run of thirty-two straight 


games including one hundred and ninety-one 
chances without an error. 
Second, a season’s fielding average of nine hun- 
dred and seventy-six, which is about eight 
points more than ever made before by a short 
stop playing in over one hundred games. He 
has led the American League in fielding for 
three years. aiiiiions 
Have you had your copy of the new ——— 
“Official Rules for Baseball and Tenni 

Send for it. No charge. 


nt MAYNARD an 
Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 









Scott’s Glove New 





Same Glove Now 
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Scott Likes the D & M | 

















You May Try It 
Three Months 


BEFORE DECIDING 


S confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine will 
meet your highest 
expectations that 
we are willing to make 
you the following offer: 


If the New Companion 


Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly 


NEW STYLES 
LOW PRICES 


Wonderful improvements 
in frame designs. New 
curved top bar models 
= truss forks. 











is 
l of bicycles 
for 1919. Even the children’s 


models have curved top bars, ex- 
tension handle bars and stands. 


AWTHORNE 
BICYCLES 
GUARANTEED t2"oe.c20 trom. 


satisfactory in every 
Styles, sizes and colors to please ev- particular after ~— have 
eryone. A full line of boys’ and men’s tried it in your oa for three months, 
4 models, also ladies’ and children’s we will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 


models. Remember this—every Haw- 
thorne Bicycle is guaranteed to give 
q satisfaction or your money refunded. 


in fact, 


take back the machine at our expense. 





We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guaranice 
Sor twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. Shipments made 
from four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 


Factory Prices— 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 





bike in shape are also shown in our 
ew . Majestic Puncture- 

Resisting Tires, low priced. We save 

you money on supplies, too. Write ree Book. 
Chicago 

Kanas — 


Monkgemen Ward 3G <0" | 


| ang Ore. 


Dept. G312 





























q Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 

RELIEF ment suecessfuily taken | } Apost-card request brings our free eT. booklet 

ST hi Mi anywhere. Write and full particulars by return mail. SEND IT NOW. 
Dr. ead Hayes Perry Mason Company, casas Mass. 

AND CURE Ask for Bulletin ¥-192. | I 
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Tbk. a uestiors you Wis/e 
9 | about the contents of Cus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 

















Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE | © 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 
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THE GAME OF GRACE 
HOOPS 


OW and then an old game returns 
N to favor after a lapse of half a 

century or more and becomes so 
popular that we wonder why it was ever 
forgotten. A good example is the game 
of grace hoops. Our grandmothers played 
it with pleasure and profit; our mothers 
scarcely knew it by name; but now, in 
the third generation, it has come back, 
not only as a graceful home sport for 
younger girls, but also as a frequent 
number on field-day programmes for 
high schools and girls’ colleges. 

When grace hoops appeared for the 
first time recently on the athletic field of 
a school for young women, the hockey 
and basket-ball players were inclined to 
scorn them as childish; but after they 
had seen a game between two players 
who were expert with the hoops and 
sticks they were eager to try their own 
skill. 

The dictionary definition of grace hoops is “a 
play designed to promote and display grace of 
motion.” That is chiefly what the game meant to 
the sedate girl of several generations ago. To the 
athletic girl of to-day it means stimulating exer- 
cise that brings health and good spirits as well as 
grace. For girls who are not strong enough to 
take part in vigorous team games it has a special 
appeal. 

Grace hoops can be played either outdoors or 
indoors, but naturally to better advantage in the 
open air. The equipment for a game in which two 
players are to take part is four smooth sticks, 
each about two feet long, 
and a small hoop. Three 
players use two hoops, 


number of those who take 
part. 

For the first play, take 
the position shown in Fig. 
1. Raise your bent elbows 
outward until they are on 
a level with your shoul- 
ders. Hold the hoop in 
front of you in a horizon- 
tal position, with the right 
stick thrust through it at 
the front and pointing a 
little downward to the left, 
and the left stick in the 
opposite position at the 
back. The stick next to 
you will serve to balance 
the hoop. 

With a strong, forward 
movement of the right 
stick, slide the hoop from 
the left stick and send it 
sailing flat through the 
air. (Fig. 2.) The motion is 
similar to that used in skipping stones on water. 
The other player should try to catch the hoop 
before it reaches the ground. (Fig. 3.) The game 
ean be made easy or hard, fast or slow, as the 
players choose. If the hoop is aimed straight 
toward the opposing player, she can catch it with 
little trouble; but if the throw is quick and wide 
of range, to catch it in mid-air requires nimble- 
ness and skill. 

The game is good fun, also, when played and 
scored as tennis is. Stretch the net seven feet high 
and mark the serving line at a distance of fifteen 
feet. Set any number of points as game, and let 
it count one for a player whenever her opponent 
fails to return her service. 

Another variation is to play in couples and to 
name as winner the pair that manages to keep its 
hoop going for the greater length of time. 

The postures assumed in grace hoops are excel- 
lent for physical growth. In the throw the chest 
is fully expanded; in the catch the chest and 
the head are well lifted. 

The equipment can easily be provided at home. A 
pair of slender, smooth sticks and an embroidery 
hoop wrapped with some 
soft material will serve 
as well as a set that is 
bought ready-made. 


ees 
THE LIMIT 


HIS is a spelling 

game that can be 

played by a number 
of persons. No apparatus 
is needed. The object of 
the game is to spell out 
a complete word, each 
player contributing in 
turn one letter that, with 
the letters already named 
and in the order named, 
goes to form a correctly 
spelled word. Any player 
who cannot add such a 
letter, either because the 
word is already complete, 
as she believes, or be- 
cause she cannot think 
of a word beginning with 
the letters named, must 
say, “ That’s the limit!” 
That counts one point against her. If another 
player says, “‘No, that’s not the limit,’ and adds 
a letter that fulfills the requirements, the game 
may continue as long as there are players, each 
player losing one point whenever she fails to add 
a letter, and so lets her turn pass. 

When a player adds her letter she is not obliged 
to name the word she has in mind unless her good 
faith (that is, her good spelling) is challenged by 
another player. In that case she must name her 
word. If she cannot name a complete word, and a 
correctly spelled word, in which all the letters fit 
properly in the order named, she loses two points; 
if she can, the player who doubted her loses two 
points. The player who completes the word by 
naming the last letter begins the next word; she 
may choose any letter of the alphabet that she 
wishes. The winner is the player who has lost the 
fewest points. 

Suppose four girls are playing the game. The 
first girl says “‘h.”’ The second adds “e,” thinking 


FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 








and so on according to the | 











of “the.” The third adds “‘,” 
thinking of “help.” The 
fourth names ‘“‘m,” thinking 
of “helmet,” and the first 
girl follows her with “e,” 
thinking also of the same 
word. The second girl adds 
“t,” which makes the com- 
plete word “helmet,” and 
forces the third girl to call 
“the limit” and thereby to 
lose one point. 

In beginning again, the 
first player names “‘f.”’ The 
second player adds “1,’”’ and 
the third ‘‘a.’”’ The next 
player adds “‘n” and the first 
“9.” The second player 
then says, ‘I don’t believe 
that there is any word be- 
ginning ‘f-l-a-n-g’!” The first 
player answers by asking 

FIG. | if anyone would like to have 

her prove that there is such 

a word. But no one wishes 

to risk losing two points, | 

since the first player usually has a complete word 

in mind; so the doubter loses her point, and the | 
first player begins another word. 

In the next round two of the players drop out 
at ‘‘erypt’”’ and lose three points each, since the 
other two players finish ‘‘eryptogram,” and the 
last player loses one point by having to declare 
“the limit.” 
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Improving 


Your Tennis Game 


It is in the Girls’ Page for May 
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THE VIOLIN AS AN INSTRUMENT | 
FOR GIRLS | 


II, The Range and Scope of Violin Music | 


S you continue your study of the violin, and 
A as your fingering grows more fluent, your 
bowing more controlled; as you begin to 
master the “positions” —that is, the various shifts 
of your hand upon the finger board; as you learn 
one by one the different kinds of legato and stac- 
cato bowing—the great possibilities of the violin 
will be revealed to you. 

And yet it must be admitted that primarily the 
violin is not an instrument to be played unaccom- 
panied; it is heard to the best advantage with 
some other instrument, for it blends well with 
many kinds of instruments. Almost every girl who 
plays the violin has some relative or friend who 
plays the piano. It is not particularly difficult to 
find a good. accompanist, or, to be more exact, to 
find a pianist so interested and sympathetic that 
she will gradually become a good accompanist. 
And what a wealth of music is opened to that 
combination of violin and piano! It ranges all the 
way from the simplest pieces to the most difficult 
sonatas. There are many albums of excellent 
selections for such duets that any music dealer 
will supply. 

The violinist, if she wishes, can also become 
acquainted with the many inspiring compositions 
for the voice; for all songs that are printed in 
the treble clef—and that includes two thirds of all 
song literature—can be played on the violin. Most 
persons will agree that a song well played on a 
stringed instrument is better than the same song 
sung in mediocre fashion. Moreover, the girl who 
knows neither French nor Italian can become 
acquainted with the songs of France and Italy 
through her violin. 

Nor does the range end there. A good violinist 
and a good pianist will find pleasure and profit in 
running qver Opera scores and oratorios together. 
Of course the effect is not that of the original; but 
if a person has been so fortunate as to 
hear a great opera or an oratorio, she 
will enjoy anything that recalls it to her, 
even if the reproduction be but a faint 
echo of it. Those who have little chance 
to hear operas can thus become familiar 
with opera music, and such experimen- 
tation on the part of the girl will give her 
added confidence and much practice in 
reading music at sight. 

There are many other possibilities open 
to the girl violinist besides piaying in 
company with a piano. Often she can be 
of use in playing a singer’s obbligato—the 
Italian word for an important instru- 
mental accompaniment. To be sure, no 
violin is equal to the massiveness of the 
pipe organ or the penetrating quality of 
the cornet in leading a large chorus, but 
a violin is often used to advantage in 
leading a church choir. The day has long 
passed when it was considered irreverent 
to use instrumental music in a religious 
service. 


| 


| 





A vast amount of beautiful music has 
been written for the trio consisting of 
piano, violin and cello; and, although it | 
is sometimes difficult to find persons who | 
play the cello, they are becoming more 
numerous. If by any chance you can get together 
two violins, a cello and a viola, the result is a 
string quartette ; and there are those who consider 
that to be the highest type of music. Beyond, it is | 
but a step to the orchestra. The violin, of course, 
is the backbone of an orchestra. Nowadays in a | 
community of any size the small orchestra is no | 
rarity; and the girl who has once played in an | 
orchestra has experienced a far keener joy than | 
is possible to one who is content to play popular 
airs on the piano. In this connection read again 
Music Study in Small Towns, in the Girls’ Page 
for January. 

So far, emphasis has been laid merely upon the 
violin as a source of pleasure or education. There | 
is, however, the added chance that the girl who 
can play the violin may be able to turn her gift | 
to pecuniary profit. Even if she be not inclined | 
or expert enough to take up violin playing as a 
regular vocation, that in nowise prevents her from | 
seizing the occasional opportunity for earning | 


money. To mention but one instance: in a church | 
choir, if the organist and the best singers are paid, 
there is no reason why the violinist, too, should | 
not be paid. Again, if the girl violinist becomes | 
sufficiently accomplished, she will always find an 
opportunity to teach. Good violin teachers, irre- 
spective of sex, are always in demand. 

Briefly, therefore, the reasons why the girl who 
loves music and has little leisure for study may 
well take up the violin are these: that it is an 
instrument eminently suited to her; that it is not | 
any more expensive than other instruments; that 
it may give her chances to earn money; that it! 
will open to her a wide field of music with which | 
she would otherwise remain unacquainted; and | 
that it gives her opportunity to bring a new joy 
into her own life and the lives of those about her. 

END OF THE SERIES. 
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CANDY RECEIPTS 


OW that the Food Administrator has re- 
N moved the ban on sugar, these new receipts 
may be added to the old favorites: 
Raspberry, Peach or Ginger Fudge.— Add one 
cupful of sweet milk to three cupfuls of granu- 


| lated sugar and cook the ingredients in an agate 


kettle without stirring them. Then add two squares 
of grated chocolate, unsweetened, or two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of cocoa, and one ounce of 
butter. Cook the whole until a little of it forms 
a soft ball when tested in cold water. Remove it 


| from the fire and let it cool for two minutes; then 
| beat it briskly until it is creamy. Pour raspberries, 


bits of peaches or pieces of preserved ginger into 
it, and mix them in thoroughly so that they will 
be evenly distributed. 

Mocha Fudge.—Take two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar, one cupful of thick cream, one square 
of chocolate and one quarter cupful of strong 
coffee. Boil them together for three minutes. Re- 
move the whole from the fire and beat it until it 
begins to thicken; then add one cupful of marsh- 


| mallows cut into quarters. Be careful not to boil 


the fudge more than three minutes, for it will be 
softer if it is not cooked too long. If you like, you 
can streak the mixture with melted chocolate and 
scatter walnut meats over the top. 

Cocoanut Cakes.—If you want to make candy in 
a hurry some evening, try this receipt: Mix one 
twenty-five-cent can of condensed milk with three 
ten-cent boxes of grated cocoanut. Drop the mix- 
ture in spoonfuls on greased tins. Put the tins in 
the oven and let the cakes brown both top and 
bottom. Serve them when they are cool. 
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MAKING MAY BASKETS 


OMEMADE May baskets are pleasant tokens 

of affection and of the coming of spring, 

all the more welcome when they are the 
handiwork of those who hang them on the door 
knob or leave them on the steps. 

One of the simplest and prettiest baskets can be 
made from a stout Manila manuscript envelope 
about nine inches square. First cover the envelope 
inside and out with silver paint; then in the upper 
flap cut a hole, as shown in Fig. 1. Over the point 
where the flaps meet fasten a little bunch of 
flowers—natural or artificial, as you prefer. On the 
front of the envelope write the address in either 
gold paint or vermilion, and paint a little stamp 
in the upper right-hand corner. Wrap the contents 
of the envelope with tissue paper to protect them 
from the silver, which sometimes rubs off. 

A little rustic basket suggestive of the woods is 
shown in Fig. 2. Paint a strawberry basket or some 
similar basket in a tone of soft gray, and fasten a 
pine cone to each corner with fine wire. Fill the 
basket with flowers. 

A wholly different basket appears in Fig. 3. It is 
made from an ordinary cardboard box about six 
by eight inches, and holds a tray about an inch 
deep, with a loop by which to draw it out. Paint 
the box all over with mucilage, and sprinkle sand 
over it until the cardboard is so entirely covered 
that it looks like a block of sandstone. Wind a 
handle with gray ribbon, of a hue in keeping with 
the color of the sand, and carry the ribbon under- 
neath the box to hold it together. Fill the box with 
flowers or candy, and then fill the tray with sand, 
which, when the box is opened, is all that appears 
to the recipient—except the end of the little loop 
that raises the tray. Lifting the loop uncovers 
the surprise. 

Fig. 4 shows a novel May basket designed espe- 
cially for a small child. For a little girl the doll’s 
house will be more attractive; but a small boy 
would prefer the Noah’s ark. Both are made of 


, cardboard ; the only difference is that the ark is 








longer and is glued to a boat-shaped base. The 
doors, windows, shingles and stonework are 
painted on with water colors. 
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FOR THE WEEK-END VISIT 


TOILET case for a week-end visit is a use- 
A ful and attractive article that any girl can 
make without much trouble or expense. It 
consists of a small cretonne case fitted with pock- 
ets and designed to contain toilet articles, such as 
soap, powder, tooth paste and cold cream. It is 
made from a round piece of cretonne twelve 
inches in diameter, or as much larger as you wish 
to make the case, and 
lined with sateen cut 
to the size of the cre- 
tonne. 

To make the pocket 
for a twelve-inch case 
cut a piece of sateen 
sixteen inches long 
and six and one half 
inches wide. Hem the 
upper edge and turn 
the lower edge under 
once. Stitch the lower 
















edge to the right side of the lining through the 
centre of the sateen circle in order to make four 
little pockets, each with a shallow box pleat at 
the bottom. The pockets that hold the cake of 
soap and the powder box should be about two 
and one half inches wide; the other two pock- 
ets, for the tubes of tooth paste and cold cream, 
about one and one half inches across. A similar 
pocket, without the box pleat, placed on the lower 
half of the sateen should be lined with rubber 
to hold a wash cloth. 

After the pockets are stitched, baste the sateen 
and the cretonne together with the wrong sides 
facing each other, and bind the edge with gilt 
braid. To make the handles, cover two eight-inch 
pieces of heavy cord with braid, taking care to 
extend the braid three quarters of an inch be- 
yond the cord at each end to allow for raw edges, 
and sew the cord neatly to the binding braid. 
Finish the case with ten snap fastenings, of which 
four are to secure the sides when they are folded 
on the pockets, and six to fasten the upper and the 
lower circumference together. One third of a yard 
of sateen and one and one half yards of braid are 
sufficient for the case. 

The design can be elaborated by using larger 
pieces of cretonne and of sateen, and by making 
additional pockets. A piece of cretonne about one 
yard in diameter will make a bag large enough for 
two rows of pockets. Such a case is a great con- 
venience in traveling, because it is easily carried 
and occupies but little space. 
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HOME - MAKING FOR GIRLS 
VIII. Clothing 


RESENT day economic conditions, taken in 
P connection with the usual changes in style, 

make the problem of planning and buying 
clothing exceedingly complex. A girl who wishes 
to plan her entire wardrobe wisely and well has 
three important questions to consider: cost, use- 
fulness and individuality. 

In considering the question of cost you should 
first decide how much money you can afford to 
spend for your clothing. If you can do it, plan 
your clothing allowance in budget form to cover 
a period of two or three years. 

Clothes that are always kept clean, that are 
laundered thoroughly, and mended early, and 
earefully put away during off seasons, will last 
longer than clothes that are carelessly treated. 
Two pairs of shoes worn on alternate days will 
last longer than two pairs each one of which is 
worn every day until it is worn out. Stockings 
laundered after each day’s wear will last longer 
than stockings worn two or three times and then 
left for a week before they are laundered. An 
apron worn over a house dress will double the life 
of the dress. 

Plan your clothes so that they meet the frequire- 
ments of the ordinary conditions of your life, 
whether you are at home, in school or in business. 
In other words, you must plan your clothing with 
a view to its utility. If you can have only one suit, 
let it be a semitailored suit — simple enough in 
style for everyday wear, yet, with the addition of 
a few accessories, such as collars and cuffs, a 
pretty scarf and a light waist, entirely suitable 
for more pretentious occasions. Young women of 
good judgment and refined taste do not wear silk 
and velvet dresses in school, party dresses at 
church, or elaborate clothes for work, no matter 
how much money they have. More than one girl 
has failed to obtain employment because her 
waist was too sheer or her skirt too short. 

There remains the question of individuality. 
Too often girls are overinfluenced by style or by 
“what the other girls are wearing.” Since your 
clothes are an expression of yourself, and since 
you are so often judged superficially by your 
appearance, it is important that your clothes suit 
you individually. Choose one or two particularly 
becoming colors as the keynote of your wardrobe 
for a year or so and buy all your clothes to har- 
monize with those colors. Follow the rules in How 
to Dress According to Artistic Color Schemes, 
published in the Girls’ Pages for July and August, 
1918, and you will have no difficulty. 

Most girls realize the fundamental requirements 
of hygiene in dress—cleanliness, freedom of 
bodily movement, well-protected ankles, uncov- 
ered throat and sensible shoes. The first object of 
clothes is health and comfort. If they also serve as 
a frame to a picture, it should be not to attract 
attention to themselves but to the picture. They 
also have a moral influenee. Extravagant, im- 
modest or untidy clothes provoke unpleasant com- 
ment and attract the kind of attention that is 
offensive to young women of refinement. 

END OF THE SERIES. 





























Better than a 


mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
poh make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 

entle tingle, then the de- 
ightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 


And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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The Shoe Eternal — 
Fifty years of fitting human feet 


with a ‘‘Good Sense’’ shoe is the 
Coward record. 


Fifty years of satisfied wearers— 
fifty years of healthier, sturdier feet. 


Fifty years hence, in all 
probability sensible men 
and women who place 
comfort and good 
health above all else 
will still be wearing 
Coward Good Sense 
Shoes. Roomy toes, 
firm supporting 
heels and ankles, 
softest of leathers, 
a pleasing shoe 
in every way. 




























In ordering 
address Dept. J. 


James S. Coward 
| 262-274 Greenwich St., New York City 
(Near Warren Street) 

Sold Nowhere Else 

} “ Pa an 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
nail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Ly mop the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. . 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 


our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








PERITONITIS 


ERITONITIS, or inflammation of the 
bowels, as it used to be called, is an 
inflammation of the peritoneum, the 
delicate membrane that lines the ab- 
dominal cavity and covers the stomach, 
intestines and other digestive organs. 

The inflammation may be acute or chronic ; it may 

occur without any obvious cause, or it may follow 

disease of one of the abdominal organs. 

Primary peritonitis may be caused by exposure 
to cold and wet, or it may follow an injury. Sec- 
ondary peritonitis may be excited by perforation 
of the stomach or intestine in consequence of ul- 
ceration or rupture of an abscess of the appendix ; 
it may follow inflammation of the liver or of some 
other organ that the peritoneum covers, or it may 
be of tuberculous origin. In former days most of 
the cases called inflammation of the bowels were 
peritonitis secondary to appendicitis. 

The disease usually begins suddenly. The most 
prominent symptom is severe pain, which is very 
different from that of simple colic, for it.is exceed- 
ingly acute, and is intensified by coughing, by vom- 
iting, by pressure or by any movement of the body; 
the patient lies on his back with the knees drawn 
up, and at the approach of anyone is most appre- 
hensive lest his abdomen be touched. The trouble 
often begins with a chill, followed by fever, and a 
very rapid pulse; the breathing is quick and shal- 
low, the tongue is covered with a grayish-white or 
brown coat, and vomiting is common. In severe 
cases the sufferer’s face is pale and pinched, his 
abdomen is distended and exquisitely tender to 
the touch, his pulse is thready and rapid, his res- 
piration superficial, and hiccoughing adds to his 
general distress. ‘ 

Tuberculous peritonitis is secondary to tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, intestines or other organs. 
It is chronic in its course, and often without pain 
or other distinctive symptoms. There is usually 
abdominal dropsy and moderate fever. Sometimes, 
although rarely, the symptoms are pronounced, 
like those of the acute type described above. 
Spontaneous recovery may take place in. cases of 
tuberculous peritonitis, or the disease may disap- 
pear after a surgeon has made a simple incision 














into the abdomen. 


In former days physicians treated acute peri- 
tonitis by giving large doses of opium, by applying 
an ice bag or hot fomentations over the abdo- 
men, by leeching, and by restricting the diet. To- 
day, however, the treatment is almost always 
surgical ; the physician makes an opening into the 
abdomen, searches for the cause of the trouble, 
and then washes out the cavity of the abdomen 
with a sterile saline solution to cleanse it of all 
pus and blood. 

os 


THE PROMISES OF JULIET 


ULIET leaned forward with her pretty 
face alight. 

“Do you mean to say that you haven’t 
yet read Stanfield’s last book? Then 
you have a treat before you. Do let me 
lend you mine—no, please—it will be 

such a pleasure! You know there isn’t anything 
that is a greater delight than to lend a new treas- 
ure to a book lover.” 

Juliet and her sister Ellen had been calling on 
Sue Morse and her cousin, who was the guest of 
the Morses. As the two girls went down the street 
the visitor turned to Sue. 

“What a dear girl!” she exclaimed. “I never 
saw a more charming one.” 

“Which one?” Sue asked. 

“Why, Juliet, of course. No doubt Ellen is very 
nice, but that lovely thoughtfulness of Juliet’s— 
and done in such a way that she makes you feel 
as if you were doing her the favor.” 

Sue smiled. “Juliet has ‘ways,’” she acknowl- 
edged ; “there’s no denying that.” 

Meanwhile, Juliet and Ellen were making an- 
other call. This time Juliet promised to bring Chloe 
Sheldon’s aunt a pattern she wanted; and at the 
third and fourth places she promised Lisa Parks 
her new conservation cooky receipt and the min- 
ister’s wife the names of the new guild members. 
She had a very happy afternoon. Juliet always 
liked making calls. 














Two days later the visitor at the Morses’ re- , 


ceived the book, but it was Ellen who brought it. 
Juliet was so busy, Ellen explained; she would 
have leved to bring it, but she had her committee 
meetings and so many things, and Ellen could run 
round with it just as well as not. 

As the visitor went back into the library, Sue 
looked up from the books she was dusting. 

“So you have your Stanfield. I knew Ellen 
wouldn’t forget.” 

“But it was Juliet who promised it to me,” the 
guest protested. 

“Exactly. Juliet always does the promising. 
She’s the prettiest promiser I ever saw in my life, 
but it’s Ellen who watches and keeps her promises 
for her. Maybe that’s why Ellen doesn’t make so 
many of her own—it takes so much of her time to 
keep Juliet’s. We all love Juliet—nobody could 
help it—but we don’t think of depending on her 
any more than on a humming bird. When we want 
some one that we can depend on we go to Ellen.” 
“IT see,” the visitor said slowly and thoughtfully. 
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“Guess 
How Many 
I’ve Had? 

Three!” 








Why does Mother Give Me All I 





io 


Want? 


HE says it’s because Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is so good for 
me. She says a Beech-Nut Peanut butter sandwich does me 


as much good as a glass of milk. 


But I don’t care about shat, —all I know is that it tastes 
better’n anything else when |’ m hungry. 


Does your mother give you Beech-nut Peanut Butter? If not, 
ask her to get a jar. But tell her to be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand, 
because that’s the kind that tastes so good and hasn’t any grit or 


bitterness in it. 


BeecH-Nut Packinc Company, 


Canajonarie, N. Y. 


**Foods of Finest Flavor’? 

















that you are using the wrong method 
of cleansing for your type of skin. 


The following famous Woodbury treat- 
ment will keep your skin free from this 
disfiguring trouble. 

- Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin 
is reddened. Then with a rough washcloth 
work upa heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly— 
always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear hot water. Then with cold. 
If possible, rub your face for 30 seconds with 
alump of ice. Dry,carefully. 

To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the washcloth in 
the treatment above. Then, protect the 
fingers with a handkerchief and press out 
the blackheads. Thereafter use the above 
Woodbury treatment daily. 

The Woodbury booklet of skin treatments 
is wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. You will find that for a month 
or six weeks of this Woodbury treatment 
and for general cleansing use, a 25c cake 
will be sufficient. Get a cake today. For 

sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 

throughout the United States and Canada. 


Write today for week’s size cake.— 
For 6c we will send you a trial size 








cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, enough 
for a week of any Woodbury treatment, 
together with the booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” For 12c, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and Facial Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2104 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2104 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 




















DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Why Lose sss’ 
The Remedy 


YourHair Gon. 








The Cause is 
Dandruff and 
Itching; 











All druggists ; Soap 25, Ointment 25 &50, Talcum 25. 
le each free of ‘Cuticura, Dept. B. Boston.’ 











Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious : 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts her as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. ed by 
U.S. ts. and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 








C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Innouncomont 


FLAKED soap that cannot be surpassed for fine laundry work is 


now on sale at your grocet’s. 








N aturally, it is Ivory Soap Flakes. 


Ivory Soap Flakes is the mildest, purest, safest soap that can be made— 
simply because it is Ivory Soap; cannot weaken, shrink, fade, or discolor 
any fabric that water alone will not harm. 


The delicacy of its flakes is in keeping with its quality —it is almost as fine 
as snow; bubbles into lather as soon as it touches warm water, saves your 
time, saves your hands. 


It is in the most concentrated form possible—all soap—a spoonful or two 
makes such rich, thick suds that no rubbing is needed; a package goes 
surprisingly far. 


Get a package and try it for laces, linens, silks, chiffons, woolens, colored clothes 
or any garment that you do not care to wash with ordinary soap or that you 
have been washing with any other flaked soap. You will realize at once that 
Ivory Soap Flakes is the last word in flaked soap from every standpoint— 
safety, efficiency, convenience, economy. 











VORY SOAP FLAKES © 





